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Meeting  the  needs  of  neglected  children  and  their 
problem-prone-parents  is  the  focus  and  function  of 
Child  Protective  Services.  Through  merely  "Reach- 
ing-out"  or  using  "Aggressive  Casework",  out  of 
context  to  the.  protective  function,  a  community 
provides: 
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LIBRARY.  OF.  CONGRESS 


VINCENT    DE    FRANCIS,    Director 

Children's    Division 

The    American    Humane    Association 

896    Pennsylvania    St.,     Denver,    Colo. 
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TEACHING  RECORD  IN  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 


DISCUSSION  GUIDE 


The  Masterson  Case 


This  discussion  guide  is  intended  for 
use  by  the  instructor  and  is  keyed  to 
the  teaching  record. 

This  material  may  not  be  reproduced. 
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TEACHING  RECORD   IN  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 


The  Masterson  Case 


Neglected  Children  —  Constructive  Use  of  the  Juvenile  Court 


r 


This  record  may  not  be  reproduced, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  all  rights 
are  reserved.  It  may  be  used  only 
in  accordance  with  accepted  teach- 
ing practices. 
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TEACHING  RECORD  IN  CHILD   PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 


The  Nancy  Smith  Case 


Neglected  Child   Unmarried  Mother 


This  record  may  not  be  reproduced, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  all  rights 
are  reserved.  It  may  be  used  only 
in  accordance  with  accepted  teach- 
ing practices. 
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This  discussion  guide  is  intended  for 
use  by  the  instructor  and  is  keyed  to 
the   teaching  record. 

This  material  may  not  be  reproduced. 
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Ferguson  Building  /  522  E  Monroe  Street  1  Phone  4-2321 
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A  community  that  plans  soundly  for  its  children  needs  a  variety  of  resources  for  their 
Gare.  One  important  resource  is  that  of  group  care.  This  term  is  used  for  the  care  of 
children  in  various  types  of  group  settings  and  includes  care  in  institutions  of  various 
sizes  as  well  as  in  the  small  group  home  for  approximately  six  to  eight  children.  For 
some  years  many  people  frowned  upon  institutions  because  some  provided  such  poor  care. 
Some  believed  that  all  unadoptable  children  who  had  to  be  removed  from  their  own  homes 
should  be  placed  in  foster  families.  It  is  now  well  established  that  there  are  some  chil- 
dren whose  experiences  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  from  family  living  — 
either  their  own  home  or  a  foster  family  ~  until  they  have  had  a  period  of  group  care. 
The  day  by  day  group  living  experience  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  a  well  rounded 
group  care  program  provides  certain  children  with  the  new  life  experience  which  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  In  such  an  environment  the  child  is  actually 
re-educated  and  thus  helped  to  surmount  the  problems  which  have  necessitated  his  care  in  the 
institution. 


Among  the  services  needed  in  an  effective  institutional  program  are  case  work  service,  con- 
-ultative  service  of  a  psychiatrist,  an  activities  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  children  under  care,  and  an  educational  program.  Good  institutional  care  is  expen- 
sive. However,  nothing  is  more  costly  than  poor  care.  If  a  child  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  care  he  needs,  the  consequences  for  him  and  the  community  can  be  devastating.  Some  have 
said,  "Isn't  it  better  to  provide  care  for  more  children  on  a  lower  standard  than  for  less 
children  on  a  better  standard?"  Experience  has  borne  out  that  one  cannot  successfully  meet 
only  part  of  a  child's  needs.  When  a  child  has  diabetes  and  a  tumor  we  do  not  say  that  a 
choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  of  the  child's  illnesses  will  be  treated.  Likewise,  if 
children  need  good  group  care  one  cannot  say  "We  will  have  to  omit  an  activities  program  or 
casework  service  or  psychiatric  consultation  because  it  is  too  costly  to  provide  all  of 
these  services" •  Unless  an  agency  furnishes  adequate  service  there  is  real  danger  that  its 
children  will  leave  with  more  serious  problems  than  they  presented  when  they  came. 

Among  the  important  developments  in  the  institutional  field  have  been  the  integration  of 
casework  services  and  group  work  services  into  the  program. 

Major  responsibilities  of  the  casework  staff  include  careful  determination  of  whether 
each  child  referred  for  care  really  needs  to  be  moved  from  his  family,  and  if  so, 
determination  of  what  type  of  care  is  best  suited  to  the  child  (e.g.  institution, 
foster  family,  etc.) j  consistent  work  with  each  child  to  help  him  overcome  the  prob- 
lems which  produced  the  need  for  care  in  the  institution;  work  with  parents  while 
children  are  in  the  institution,  and  development  of  a  plan  for  each  child  so  that 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  institution  indefinitely. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the  children  coming  to  institutions  today  are  suffer- 
ing from  problems  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  group  living  experience  it- 
self if  thoughtfully  planned,  provides  a  curative  environment  which  assists  the  child 
in  his  recovery.  An  increasing  number  of  institutions  are  finding  it  valuable  to 
have  trained  social  group  workers,  as  part  of  the  staff  team. 
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A  community  that  plans  soundly  for  its  children  needs  a  variety  of  resources  for  their 
care.  One  important  resource  is  that  of  group  care.  This  term  is  used  for  the  care  of 
children  in  various  types  of  group  settings  and  includes  care  in  institutions  of  various 
sizes  as  well  as  in  the  small  group  home  for  approximately  six  to  eight  children.  For 
some  years  many  people  frowned  upon  institutions  because  some  provided  such  poor  care. 
Some  believed  that  all  unadoptable  children  who  had  to  be  removed  from  their  own  homes 
should  be  placed  in  foster  families.  It  is  now  well  established  that  there  are  some  chil- 
dren whose  experiences  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  from  family  living  — 
either  their  own  home  or  a  foster  family  —  until  they  have  had  a  period  of  group  care. 
The  day  by  day  group  living  experience  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  a  well  rounded 
group  care  program  provides  certain  children  with  the  new  life  experience  which  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  In  such  an  environment  the  child  is  actually 
re-educated  and  thus  helped  to  surmount  the  problems  which  have  necessitated  his  care  in  the 
institution. 


Among  the  services  needed  in  an  effective  institutional  program  are  case  work  service,  con- 
sultative service  of  a  psychiatrist,  an  activities  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests 
af  the  children  under  care,  and  an  educational  program.  Good  institutional  care  is  expen- 
sive. However,  nothing  is  more  costly  than  poor  care.  If  a  child  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  care  he  needs,  the  consequences  for  him  and  the  community  can  be  devastating.  Some  have 
said,  "Isn't  it  better  to  provide  care  for  more  children  on  a  lower  standard  than  for  less 
children  on  a  better  standard?"  Experience  has  borne  out  that  one  cannot  successfully  meet 
only  part  of  a  child's  needs.  When  a  child  has  diabetes  and  a  tumor  we  do  not  say  that  a 
choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  of  the  child's  illnesses  will  be  treated.  Likewise,  if 
children  need  good  group  care  one  cannot  say  "We  will  have  to  omit  an  activities  program  or 
casework  service  or  psychiatric  consultation  because  it  is  too  costly  to  provide  all  of 
these  services".  Unless  an  agency  furnishes  adequate  service  there  is  real  danger  that  its 
children  will  leave  with  more  serious  problems  than  they  presented  when  they  came. 

Among  the  important  developments  in  the  institutional  field  have  been  the  integration  of 
casework  services  and  group  work  services  into  the  program. 

Major  responsibilities  of  the  casework  staff  include  careful  determination  of  whether 
each  child  referred  for  care  really  needs  to  be  moved  from  his  family,  and  if  so, 
determination  of  what  type  of  care  is  best  suited  to  the  child  (e.g.  institution, 
foster  family,  etc);  consistent  work  with  each  child  to  help  him  overcome  the  prob- 
lems which  produced  the  need  for  care  in  the  institution^  work  with  parents  while 
children  are  in  the  institution,  and  development  of  a  plan  for  each  child  so  that 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  institution  indefinitely. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the  children  coming  to  institutions  today  are  suffer- 
ing from  problems  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  group  living  experience  it- 
self if  thoughtfully  planned,  provides  a  curative  environment  which  assists  the  child 
in  his  recovery.  An  increasing  number  of  institutions  are  finding  it  valuable  to 
have  trained  social  group  workers,  as  part  of  the  staff  team. 
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A  community  that  plans  soundly  for  its  children  needs  a  variety  of  resources  for  their 
care.  One  important  resource  is  that  of  group  care.  This  term  is  used  for  the  care  of 
children  in  various  types  of  group  settings  and  includes  care  in  institutions  of  various 
sizes  as  well  as  in  the  small  group  home  for  approximately  six  to  eight  children.  For 
some  years  many  people  frowned  upon  institutions  because  some  provided  such  poor  care. 
Some  believed  that  all  unadoptable  children  who  had  to  be  removed  from  their  own  homes 
should  be  placed  in  foster  families.  It  is  now  well  established  that  there  are  some  chil- 
dren whose  experiences  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  from  family  living  — 
either  their  own  home  or  a  foster  family  ~  until,  they  have  had  a  period  of  group  care. 
The  day  by  day  group  living  experience  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  a  well  rounded 
group  care  program  provides  certain  children  with  the  new  life  experience  which  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  In  such  an  environment  the  child  is  actually 
re-educated  and  thus  helped  to  surmount  the  problems  which  have  necessitated  his  care  in  the 
institution. 
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Among  the  services  needed  in  an  effective  institutional  program  are  case  work  service,  con- 
ultative  service  of  a  psychiatrist,  an  activities  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests 
f  the  children  under  care,  and  an  educational  program.  Good  institutional  care  is  expen- 
sive. However,  nothing  is  more  costly  than  poor  care. .  If  a  child  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  care  he  needs,  the  consequences  for  him  and  the  community  can  be  devastating.  Some  have 
said,  "Isn't  it  better  to  provide  care  for  more  children  on  a  lower  standard  than  for  less 
children  on  a  better  standard?"  Experience  has  borne  out  that  one  cannot  successfully  meet 
only  part  of  a  child's  needs.  When  a  child  has  diabetes  and  a  tumor  we  do  not  say  that  a 
choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  of  the  child's  illnesses  will  be  treated.  Likewise,  if 
children  need  good  group  care  one  cannot  say  "We  will  have  to  omit  an  activities  program  or 
casework  service  or  psychiatric  consultation  because  it  is  too  costly  to  provide  all  of 
these  services" •  Unless  an  agency  furnishes  adequate  service  there  is  real  danger  that  its 
children  will  leave  .with  more  serious  problems  than  they  presented  when  they  came. 

Among  the  important  developments  in  the  institutional  field  have  been  the  integration  of 
casework  services  and  group  work  services  into  the  program. 

Major  responsibilities  of  the  casework  staff  include  careful  determination  of  whether 
each  child  referred  for  care  really  needs  to  be  moved  from  his  family,  and  if  so, 
determination  of  what  type  of  care  is  best  suited  to  the  child  (e.g.  institution, 
foster  family,  etc.) \  consistent  work  with  each  child  to  help  him  overcome  the  prob- 
lems which  produced  the  need  for  care  in  the  institution^  work  with  parents  while 
children  are  in  the  institution,  and  development  of  a  plan  for  each  child  so  that 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  institution  indefinitely. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the  children  coming  to  institutions  today  are  suffer- 
ing from  problems  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  group  living  experience  it- 
self if  thoughtfully  planned,  provides  a  curative  environment  which  assists  the  child 
in  his  recovery.  An  increasing  number  of  institutions  are  finding  it  valuable  to 
have  trained  social  group  workers,  as  part  of  the  staff  team. 
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A  community  that  plans  soundly  for  its  children  needs  a  variety  of  resources  for  their 
Gare.  One  important  resource  is  that  of  group  care.  This  term  is  used  for  the  care  of 
children  in  various  types  of  group  settings  and  includes  care  in  institutions  of  various 
sizes  as  well  as  in  the  small  group  home  for  approximately  six  to  eight  children.  For 
some  years  many  people  frowned  upon  institutions  because  some  provided  such  poor  care. 
Some  believed  that  all  unadoptable  children  who  had  to  be  removed  from  their  own  homes 
should  be  placed  in  foster  families.  It  is  now  well  established  that  there  are  some  chil- 
dren whose  experiences  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  from  family  living  — 
either  their  own  home  or  a  foster  family  —  until  they  have  had  a  period  of  group  care. 
The  day  by  day  group  living  experience  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  a  well  rounded 
group  care  program  provides  certain  children  with  the  new  life  experience  which  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  In  such  an  environment  the  child  is  actually 
re-educated  and  thus  helped  to  surmount  the  problems  which  have  necessitated  his  care  in  the 
institution. 

Among  the  services  needed  in  an  effective  institutional  program  are  case  work  service,  con- 
sultative service  of  a  psychiatrist,  an  activities  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests 
jf  the  children  under  care,  and  an  educational  program.  Good  institutional  care  is  expen- 
sive. However,  nothing  is  more  costly  than  poor  care.  If  a  child  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  care  he  needs,  the  consequences  for  him  and  the  community  can  be  devastating.  Some  have 
said,  "Isn't  it  better  to  provide  care  for  more  children  on  a  lower  standard  than  for  less 
children  on  a  better  standard?"  Experience  has  borne  out  that  one  cannot  successfully  meet 
only  part  of  a  child's  needs.  When  a  child  has  diabetes  and  a  tumor  we  do  not  say  that  a 
choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  of  the  child's  illnesses  will  be  treated.  Likewise,  if 
children  need  good  group  care  one  cannot  say  "We  will  have  to  omit  an  activities  program  or 
casework  service  or  psychiatric  consultation  because  it  is  too  costly  to  provide  all  of 
these  services".  Unless  an  agency  furnishes  adequate  service  there  is  real  danger  that  its 
children  will  leave  with  more  serious  problems  than  they  presented  when  they  came. 

Among  the  important  developments  in  the  institutional  field  have  been  the  integration  of 
casework  services  and  group  work  services  into  the  program. 

Major  responsibilities  of  the  casework  staff  include  careful  determination  of  whether 
each  child  referred  for  care  really  needs  to  be  moved  from  his  family,  and  if  so, 
determination  of  what  type  of  care  is  best  suited  to  the  child  (e.g.  institution, 
foster  family,  etc.) ;  consistent  work  with  each  child  to  help  him  overcome  the  prob- 
lems which  produced  the  need  for  care  in  the  institution^  work  with  parents  while 
children  are  in  the  institution,  and  development  of  a  plan  for  each  child  so  that 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  institution  indefinitely. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the  children  coming  to  institutions  today  are  suffer- 
ing from  problems  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  group  living  experience  it- 
self if  thoughtfully  planned,  provides  a  curative  environment  which  assists,  the  child 
in  his  recovery.  An  increasing  number  of  institutions  are  finding  it  valuable  to 
have  trained  social  group  workers,  as  part  of  the  staff  team. 
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The  importance  of  recreation  for  happy,  healthy,  meaningful- living  becomes  more 
apparent  every  day.  For  everyone  from  tiny  tots  to  the  retired,  recreation  can  add 
a  vital  ingredient  to  living. 

. 

Recreation  means  relaxation  and  refreshment  from  work  and  tension.  It  means 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  But  it  can  mean  more  than  this.  Recreation  can  bring  into 
our  lives  adventure,  excitement,  competition,  discovery,  creativeness,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  highest  spiritual  values. 

By  its  very  nature,  recreation  is  a  highly  personal  matter.  What  is  recreation 
for  one  is  boredom,  fatigue  or  frustration  for  another.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  of  recreation  activities. 

While  some  of  these  activities  can  be  enjoyed  alone  and  without  any  special 
preparation  or  location  or  equipment,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  to  be  successful, 
require  organization,  planning,  special  areas  or  facilities  and  instruction  or 
leadership.  This  is  as  true  of  the  family  picnic  as  it  is  of  the  office  Softball 
team,  or  of  Junior's  music  lessons  or  grandfather's  stamp  club. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  A  YEAR-ROUND  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

Community  recreation  provides  for  all  age  groups,  small  children,  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  and  adult  men  and  women. 

Community  recreation  provides  for  a  broad  program  of  activities  including 
physical  recreation,  music,  drama,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities,  educational 
and  cultural  recreation,  and  church  recreation,  etc. 

Community  recreation  strives  for  a  number  of  definite  objectives  such  as  health, 
safety,  character  building,  education,  good  citizenship,  and  happiness. 

Community  recreation  strives  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  free  time  such  as  after  school  hours,  school  vacation  time,  after 
work  hours,  holidays,  and  evenings,  etc. 

Community  recreation  uses  existing  facilities  and  secures  additional  needed 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds}  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  parks j  woods 
and  forestsj  beaches  and  water  areas;  school  buildings,  libraries,  community  houses, 
auditoriums,  museums,  church  buildings,  etc. 

The  best  community  recreation  program  is  carried  on  with  the  active  help  and 
cooperation  of  many  organized  governmental,  school,  park,  church,  civic,  and  fra- 
ternal groups,  etc 
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The  Importance  of  recreation  for  happy,  healthy,  meaningful  living  becomes  more 
apparent  every  day.  For  everyone  from  tiny  tots  to  the  retired,  recreation  can  add 
a  vital  ingredient  to  living. 

Recreation  means  relaxation  and  refreshment  from  work  and  tension.  It  means 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  But  it  can  mean  more  than  this.  Recreation  can  bring  into 
our  lives  adventure,  excitement,  competition,  discovery,  creativeness,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  highest  spiritual  values. 

By  its  very  nature,  recreation  is  a  highly  personal  matter.  What  is  recreation 
for  one  is  boredom,  fatigue  or  frustration  for  another.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  of  recreation  activities. 

While  some  of  these  activities  can  be  enjoyed  alone  and  without  any  special 
preparation  or  location  or  equipment,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  to  be  successful, 
require  organization,  planning,  special  areas  or  facilities  and  instruction  or 
leadership.  This  is  as  true  of  the  family  picnic  as  it  is  of  the  office  softball 
team,  or  of  Junior's  music  lessons  or  grandfather's  stamp  club. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  A  YEAR-ROUND  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

Community  recreation  provides  for  all  age  groups,  small  children,  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  and  adult  men  and  women. 


Community  recreation  provides  for  a  broad  program  of  activities  including 
physical  recreation,  music,  drama,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities,  educational 
and  cultural  recreation,  and  church  recreation,  etc. 

Community  recreation  strives  for  a  number  of  definite  objectives  such  as  health, 
safety,  character  building,  education,  good  citizenship,  and  happiness. 

Community  recreation  strives  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  free  time  such  as  after  school  hours,  school  vacation  time,  after 
work  hours,  holidays,  and  evenings,  etc. 

Community  recreation  uses  existing  facilities  and  secures  additional  needed 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds j  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  parks j  woods 
and  forests j  beaches  and  water  areas j  school  buildings,  libraries,  community  houses, 
auditoriums,  museums,  church  buildings,  etc. 

The  best  community  recreation  program  is  carried  on  with  the  active  help  and 
cooperation  of  many  organized  governmental,  school,  park,  church,  civic,  and  fra- 
ternal groups,  etc» 
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The  importance  of  recreation  for  happy,  healthy,  meaningful  living  becomes  more 
apparent  every  day.  For  everyone  from  tiny  tots  to  the  retired,  recreation  can  add 
a  vital  ingredient  to  living. 

Recreation  means  relaxation  and  refreshment  from  work  and  tension.  It  means 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  But  it  can  mean  more  than  this.  Recreation  can  bring  into 
our  lives  adventure,  excitement,  competition,  discovery,  creativeness,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  highest  spiritual  values. 

By  its  very  nature,  recreation  is  a  highly  personal  matter.  What  is  recreation 
for  one  is  boredom,  fatigue  or  frustration  for  another.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  of  recreation  activities. 

While  some  of  these  activities  can  be  enjoyed  alone  and  without  any  special 
preparation  or  location  or  equipment,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  to  be  successful, 
require  organization,  planning,  special  areas  or  facilities  and  instruction  or 
leadership.  This  is  as  true  of  the  family  picnic  as  it  is  of  the  office  Softball 
team,  or  of  Junior's  music  lessons  or  grandfather's  stamp  club. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  A  YEAR-ROUND  RECREATION  PROGRAM 


Community  recreation  provides  for  all  age  groups,  small  children,  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  and  adult  men  and  women. 

Community  recreation  provides  for  a  broad  program  of  activities  including 
physical  recreation,  music,  drama,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities,  educational 
and  cultural  recreation,  and  church  recreation,  etc. 

Community  recreation  strives  for  a  number  of  definite  objectives  such  as  health, 
safety,  character  building,  education,  good  citizenship,  and  happiness. 

Community  recreation  strives  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  free  time  such  as  after  school  hours,  school  vacation  time,  after 
work  hours,  holidays,  and  evenings,  etc. 

Community  recreation  uses  existing  facilities  and  secures  additional  needed 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds;  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  parks j  woods 
and  forests j  beaches  and  water  areas j  school  buildings,  libraries,  community  houses, 
auditoriums,  museums,  church  buildings,  etc. 

The  best  community  recreation  program  is  carried  on  with  the  active  help  and 
cooperation  of  many  organized  governmental,  school,  park,  church,  civic,  and  fra- 
ternal groups,  etc 
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The  importance  of  recreation  for  happy,  healthy,  meaningful  living  becomes  more 
apparent  every  day.  For  everyone  from  tiny  tots  to  the  retired,  recreation  can  add 
a  vital  ingredient  to  living. 

Recreation  means  relaxation  and  refreshment  from  work  and  tension.  It  means 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  But  it  can  mean  more  than  this.  Recreation  can  bring  into 
our  lives  adventure,  excitement,  competition,  discovery,  creativeness,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  highest  spiritual  values. 

By  its  very  nature,  recreation  is  a  highly  personal  matter.  What  is  recreation 
for  one  is  boredom,  fatigue  or  frustration  for  another.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  of  recreation  activities. 

While  some  of  these  activities  can  be  enjoyed  alone  and  without  any  special 
preparation  or  location  or  equipment,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  to  be  successful, 
require  organization,  planning,  special  areas  or  facilities  and  instruction  or 
leadership.  This  is  as  true  of  the  family  picnic  as  it  is  of  the  office  Softball 
team,  or  of  Junior's  music  lessons  or  grandfather's  stamp  club. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  A  YEAR-ROUND  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

Community  recreation  provides  for  all  age  groups,  small  children,  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  and  adult  men  and  women. 

. 

Community  recreation  provides  for  a  broad  program  of  activities  including 
physical  recreation,  music,  drama,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities,  educational 
and  cultural  recreation,  and  church  recreation,  etc. 

Community  recreation  strives  for  a  number  of  definite  objectives  such  as  health, 
safety,  character  building,  education,  good  citizenship,  and  happiness. 

Community  recreation  strives  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  free  time  such  as  after  school  hours,  school  vacation  time,  after 
work  hours,  holidays,  and  evenings,  etc. 

Community  recreation  uses  existing  facilities  and  secures  additional  needed 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds?  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  parks j  woods 
and  forests j  beaches  and  water  areas;  school  buildings,  libraries,  community  houses, 
auditoriums,  museums,  church  buildings,  etc. 

The  best  community  recreation  program  is  carried  on  with  the  active  help  and 
cooperation  of  many  organized  governmental,  school,  park,  church,  civic,  and  fra- 
ternal groups,  etc. 
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Discussion  in  this  paper  will  be  limited  to  those  schools  whiclfare  non-tax- 
supported.  They  are  most  commonly  referred  to  as  "private"  or  "parochial"  schools, 
although  a  more  complete  and  accurate  classification  indicates  several  designations. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  non-public  schools  of  Illinois  are  Catholic  schools,  and 
it  is  these  with  whom  this  writer  is  most  familiar.  In  general,  however,  the  organi- 
zational set-up,  administration,  and  financing  of  the  other  non-public  schools  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Catholic  schools,  consequently  any  observations  concerning 
Catholic  schools  will  in  most  cases  apply  as  well  to  other  non-public  schools,  such  as 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  etc. 

Non-public  schools  exist  for  the -most  part  to  provide  a  service  which  the  public 
school,  either  by  law,  organization,  or  financial  limitations  cannot  provide.  The 
most  common  service  would  be  a  complete  religious  training  (Catholic,  Lutheran,  Hebrew, 
etc.),  although  there  are  other  special  reasons,  such  as  military  training,  a  smaller, 
more  tutorial  atmosphere,  specialized  training  in  one  of  several  areas,  etc.  In  general, 
the  same  curriculum  is  followed  as  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of 
religious  training,  military  training,  etc.,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  public  and  non-public  schools  is  that  the  latter  re- 
ceive no  tax-support.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the  tuition  paid  by  the  students 
or  by  funds  provided  by  the  particular  religious  denomination  which  operates  the  school. 
Non-public  school  students  in  Illinois  do  receive  health  and  welfare  benefits  provided 
by  state  or  local  governmental  bodies  (e.g.  bus  transportation  and  health  services)  in 
much  the  same  fashion,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  same  degree  as  public  school  students. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  services  follow  the  principle  of  aid  to  the  "student" 
rather  than  to  the  "school",  and  are  limited  to  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  non-public  schools  in  Illinois  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

(a)  A  parochial  school  gets  its  name  from  the  Latin  "parochus"  (Parish),  and  is 
just  that— the  school  of  the  parish,  which  is  responsible  for  its  support  and  operation. 
Most  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  other  denominational  schools  are  of  this  type, 

(b)  An  inter-parochial  school  is  one  which  serves  several  parishes,  the  expenses 
being  pro-rated  according  to  attendance  figures, 

(c)  A  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  religious  order  such  as  the  high  schools 
operated  by  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Carmelite,  and  Dominican  Fathers;  the  Christian 
brothers;  or  the  schools  owned  and  operated  by  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Visitation,  and 
St.  Joseph  Sisters. 

(d)  A  strictly  private  school,  either  denominational  or  non-sectarian  owned  by  a 
non-profit  corporation,  usually  to  provide  a  special  service  such  as  military  training, 
some  form  of  special  education,  etc. 
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Discussion  in  this  paper  will  be  limited  to  those  schools  whieh-are- norwtax- 
supported.  They  are  most  commonly  referred  to  as  "private"  or  "parochial"  schools, 
although  a  more  complete  and  accurate  classification  indicates  several  designations. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  non-public  schools  of  Illinois  are  Catholic  schools,  and 
it  is  these  with  whom  this  writer  is  most  familiar.  In  general,  however,  the  organi- 
zational set-up,  administration,  and  financing  of  the  other  non-public  schools  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Catholic  schools,  consequently  any  observations  concerning 
Catholic  schools  will  in  most  cases  apply  as  well  to  other  non-public  schools,  such  as 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  etc. 

Non-public  schools  exist  for  the  most  part  to  provide  a  service  which  the  public 
school,  either  by  law,  organization,  or  financial  limitations  cannot  provide.  The 
most  common  service  would  be  a  complete  religious  training  (Catholic,  Lutheran,  Hebrew, 
etc.),  although  there  are  other  special  reasons,  such  as  military  training,  a  smaller, 
more  tutorial  atmosphere,  specialized  training  in  one  of  several  areas,  etc.  In  general, 
the  same  curriculum  is  followed  as  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of 
religious  training,  military  training,  etc.,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  public  and  non-public  schools  is  that  the  latter  re- 
ceive no  tax-support.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the  tuition  paid  by  the  students 
or  by  funds  provided  by  the  particular  religious  denomination  which  operates  the  school. 
Non-public  school  students  in  Illinois  do  receive  health  and  welfare  benefits  provided 
by  state  or  local  governmental  bodies  (e.g.  bus  transportation  and  health  services)  in 
much  the  same  fashion,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  same  degree  as  public  school  students. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  services  follow  the  principle  of  aid  to  the  "student" 
rather  than  to  the  "school",  and  are  limited  to  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  non-public  schools  in  Illinois  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

(a)  A  parochial  school  gets  its  name  from  the  Latin  "parochus"  (Parish),  and  is 
just  that— the  school  of  the  parish,  which  is  responsible  for  its  support  and  operation. 
Most  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  other  denominational  schools  are  of  this  type, 

(b)  An  inter-parochial  school  is  one  which  serves  several  parishes,  the  expenses 
being  pro-rated  according  to  attendance  figures, 

(c)  A  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  religious  order  such  as  the  high  schools 
operated  by  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Carmelite,  and  Dominican  Fathers;  the  Christian 
brothers;  or  the  schools  owned  and  operated  by  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Visitation,  and 
St.  Joseph  Sisters. 

(d)  A  strictly  private  school,  either  denominational  or  non-sectarian  owned  by  a 
non-profit  corporation,  usually  to  provide  a  special  service  such  as  military  training, 
some  form  of  special  education,  etc. 
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Discussion  In  this  paper  will  be  limited  to  those  schools  whicbrarTlion-tax- 
supported.  They  are  most  commonly  referred  to  as  "private"  or  "parochial"  schools, 
although  a  more  complete  and  accurate  classification  indicates  several  designations. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  non-public  schools  of  Illinois  are  Catholic  schools,  and 
it  is  these  with  whom  this  writer  is  most  familiar.  In  general,  however,  the  organi- 
zational set-up,  administration,  and  financing  of  the  other  non-public  schools  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Catholic  schools,  consequently  any  observations  concerning 
Catholic  schools  will  in  most  cases  apply  as  well  to  other  non-public  schools,  such  as 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  etc. 

Non-public  schools  exist  for  the  most  part  to  provide  a  service  which  the  public 
school,  either  by  law,  organization,  or  financial  limitations  cannot  provide.  The 
most  common  service  would  be  a  complete  religious  training  (Catholic,  Lutheran,  Hebrew, 
etc.),  although  there  are  other  special  reasons,  such  as  military  training,  a  smaller, 
more  tutorial  atmosphere,  specialized  training  in  one  of  several  areas,  etc.  In  general, 
the  same  curriculum  is  followed  as  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of 
religious  training,  military  training,  etc,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  public  and  non-public  schools  is  that  the  latter  re- 
ceive no  tax-support.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the  tuition  paid  by  the  students 
or  by  funds  provided  by  the  particular  religious  denomination  which  operates  the  school. 
Non-public  school  students  in  Illinois  do  receive  health  and  welfare  benefits  provided 
by  state  or  local  governmental  bodies  (e,g,  bus  transportation  and  health  services)  in 
much  the  same  fashion,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  same  degree  as  public  school  students. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  services  follow  the  principle  of  aid  to  the  "student" 
rather  than  to  the  "school",  and  are  limited  to  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  non-public  schools  in  Illinois  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

(a)  A  parochial  school  gets  its  name  from  the  Latin  "parochus"  (Parish),  and  is 
.just  that— the  school  of  the  parish,  which  is  responsible  for  its  support  and  operation. 
Most  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  other  denominational  schools  are  of  this  type, 

(b)  An  inter-parochial  school  is  one  which  serves  several  parishes,  the  expenses 
being  pro-rated  according  to  attendance  figures, 

(c)  A  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  religious  order  such  as  the  high  schools 
operated  by  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Carmelite,  and  Dominican  Fathers;  the  Christian 
brothers;  or  the  schools  owned  and  operated  by  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Visitation,  and 
St,  Joseph  Sisters, 

(d)  A  strictly  private  school,  either  denominational  or  non-sectarian  owned  by  a 
non-profit  corporation,  usually  to  provide  a  special  service  such  as  military  training, 
some  form  of  special  education,  etc. 
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Discussion  in  this  paper  will  be  limited  to  those  schools  which  are  non-tax- 
supported.  They  are  most  commonly  referred  to  as  "private"  or  "parochial"  schools, 
although  a  more  complete  and  accurate  classification  indicates  several  designations. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  non-public  schools  of  Illinois  are  Catholic  schools,  and 
it  is  these  with  whom  this  writer  is  most  familiar.  In  general,  however,  the  organi- 
zational set-up,  administration,  and  financing  of  the  other  non-public  schools  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Catholic  schools,  consequently  any  observations  concerning 
Catholic  schools  will  in  most  cases  apply  as  well  to  other  non-public  schools,  such  as 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  etc. 

Non-public  schools  exist  for  the  most  part  to  provide  a  service  which  the  public 
school,  either  by  law,  organization,  or  financial  limitations  cannot  provide.  The 
most  common  service  would  be  a  complete  religious  training  (Catholic,  Lutheran,  Hebrew, 
etc.),  although  there  are  other  special  reasons,  such  as  military  training,  a  smaller, 
more  tutorial  atmosphere,  specialized  training  in  one  of  several  areas,  etc.  In  general, 
the  same  curriculum  is  followed  as  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of 
religious  training,  military  training,  etc.,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  public  and  non-public  schools  is  that  the  latter  re- 
ceive no  tax-support.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the  tuition  paid  by  the  students 
or  by  funds  provided  by  the  particular  religious  denomination  which  operates  the  school. 
Non-public  school  students  in  Illinois  do  receive  health  and  welfare  benefits  provided 
by  state  or  local  governmental  bodies  (e.g,  bus  transportation  and  health  services)  in 
much  the  same  fashion,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  same  degree  as  public  school  students. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  services  follow  the  principle  of  aid  to  the  "student" 
rather  than  to  the  "school",  and  are  limited  to  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  non-public  schools  in  Illinois  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
categories : 

(a)  A  parochial  school  gets  its  name  from  the  Latin  "parochus"  (Parish),  and  is 
just  that— the  school  of  the  parish,  which  is  responsible  for  its  support  and  operation. 
Most  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  other  denominational  schools  are  of  this  type. 

(b)  An  inter-parochial  school  is  one  which  serves  several  parishes,  the  expenses 
being  pro-rated  according  to  attendance  figures. 

(c)  A  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  religious  order  such  as  the  high  schools 
operated  by  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Carmelite,  and  Dominican  Fathers;  the  Christian 
brothers j  or  the  schools  owned  and  operated  by  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Visitation,  and 
Sto  Joseph  Sisters. 

(d)  A  strictly  private  school,  either  denominational  or  non-sectarian  owned  by  a 
non-profit  corporation,  usually  to  provide  a  special  service  such  as  military  training, 
some  form  of  special  education,  etc. 
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Since  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  changes  affecting  family  life 
education  can  be  observed.  There  is  a  greater  stress  on  family  interrelationships  and  on 
strengthening  of  the  family  unit  through  better  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  their  needs.  Parents  tend  to  show  more  confidence  in  handling  minor  problems  and  to 
rely  on  their  own  informed  judgment.  Parents  are  better  able  to  recognize  behavior  problems 
as  they  develop  in  children  and  seem  more  willing  to  use  professional  personnel  and  mental 
health  services  for  serious  problems.  In  child  rearing  techniques  the  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  from  permissiveness  to  an  emphasis  on  setting  of  limits  and  firmer  guidance 
techniques. 

Educational  television  is  available  to  many  families.  Television  programs  frequently  pre- 
sent information  on  child  rearing  and  training  and  seek  to  strengthen  family  life.  WTTW 
has  presented  a  special  series  for  parents.  There  is  also  greater  use  of  parent  education 
topics  by  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio  stations.  The  quality  of  such  material  is 
variable.  It  often  oversimplifies  issues  and  fails  to  make  use  of  available  research  find- 
ings. 

Although  more  homemakers  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  families  feel  increasing  pressures 
1  energy  and  time,  family  life  and  parent  education  have  expanded  in  the  past  nine  years. 

Many  people  feel  that  professional  leadership  for  study  groups  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Trained  lay  leaders  are  effective,  and  some  study  groups  seem  to  grow  aad 
flourish  without  recognized  leadership. 

Organized  parent  education  programs  have  made  gains  but  family  life  education  for  high  school 
and  college  students  has  been  replaced  in  some  communities  by  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  traditionally  academic  subjects. 

Parent  Education  Programs 

The  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  widespread  parent  education  program. 
Some  units  have  study  groups  in  addition  to  their  regular  association  meetings.  Colleges, 
universities,  and  public  school  teaching  staffs,  as  well  as  many  other  professional  and  lay 
people,  have  aided  in  directing  programs.  In  the  school  year  1957-58,  h$0  lay  leaders  were 
trained.  They  presented  material  to  some  7,000  parents  in  study  groups.  There  is  more 
parent  and  family  life  education  than  is  reported  because  many  groups  report  their  activities 
under  such  topics  as  child  health  or  nutrition  rather  than  as  family  life  education. 

The  Association  for  Family  Living  of  Chicago  is  a  specialized  social  agency  concerned  with 
family  life  education.  The  Association  works  with  parents  and  youth  in  schools  and  colleges, 
parent  groups,  churches,  settlement  houses  and  other  agencies,  offering  trained  leadership 
in  child  guidance,  family  life  education,  sex  education,  and  preparation  for  marriage  as  well 
as  personal  counselling.  From  700  to  1,100  meetings  were  held  yearly  from  1950  to  1959  and 
from  30,000  to  U3,000  persons  participated  each  year.  The  Association  initiated  a  program 

t"or  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in  19U7.  It  also  conducts  sex  education  programs 
^or  Chicago  PTA  units  and  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eights  grades  in  suburban  Chicago 
school  systems. 
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Since  the  19f>0  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  changes  affecting  family  life 
education  can  be  observedo  There  is  a  greater  stress  on  family  interrelationships  and  on 
strengthening  of  the  family  unit  through  better  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  their  needs.  Parents  tend  to  show  more  confidence  in  handling  minor  problems  and  to 
rely  on  their  own  informed  judgment.  Parents  are  better  able  to  recognize  behavior  problems 
as  they  develop  in  children  and  seem  more  willing  to  use  professional  personnel  and  mental 
health  services  for  serious  problems.  In  child  rearing  techniques  the  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  from  permissiveness  to  an  emphasis  on  setting  of  limits  and  firmer  guidance 
techniques. 

Educational  television  is  available  to  many  families.  Television  programs  frequently  pre- 
sent information  on  child  rearing  and  training  and  seek  to  strengthen  family  life,  WTTW 
has  presented  a  special  series  for  parents.  There  is  also  greater  use  of  parent  education 
topics  by  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio  stations.  The  quality  of  such  material  is 
variable.  It  often  oversimplifies  issues  and  fails  to  make  use  of  available  research  find- 
ings. 

Although  more  homemakers  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  families  feel  increasing  pressures 
1  energy  and  time,  family  life  and  parent  education  have  expanded  in  the  past  nine  years. 

Many  people  feel  that  professional  leadership  for  study  groups  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Trained  lay  leaders  are  effective,  and  some  study  groups  seem  to  grow  aad 
flourish  without  recognized  leadership. 

Organized  parent  education  programs  have  made  gains  but  family  life  education  for  high  school 
and  college  students  has  been  replaced  in  some  communities  by  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  traditionally  academic  subjects. 


Parent  Education  Programs 
The  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  widespread  parent  education  program. 
Some  units  have  study  groups  in  addition  to  their  regular  association  meetings.  Colleges, 
universities,  and  public  school  teaching  staffs,  as  well  as  many, other  professional  and  lay 
people,  have  aided  in  directing  programs.  In  the  school  year  1957-58,  U3>0  lay  leaders  were 
trained.  They  presented  material  to  some  7,000  parents  in  study  groups.  There  is  more 
parent  and  family  life  education  than  is  reported  because  many  groups  report  their  activities 
under  such  topics  as  child  health  or  nutrition  rather  than  as  family  life  education. 

The  Association  for  Family  Living  of  Chicago  is  a  specialized  social  agency  concerned  with 
family  life  education.  The  Association  works  with  parents  and  youth  in  schools  and  colleges, 
parent  groups,  churches,  settlement  houses  and  other  agencies,  offering  trained  leadership 
in  child  guidance,  family  life  education,  sex  education,  and  preparation  for  marriage  as  well 
as  personal  counselling.  From  700  to  1,100  meetings  were  held  yearly  from  19!?0  to  19J>9  and 
from  30,000  to  U3,000  persons  participated  each  year.  The  Association  initiated  a  program 

t"or  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in  19U7.  It  also  conducts  sex  education  programs 
ror  Chicago  PTA  units  and  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eights  grades  in  suburban  Chicago 
school  systems. 
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Since  the  19f>0  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  changes  affecting  family  life 
education  can  be  observed.  There  is  a  greater  stress  on  family  interrelationships  and  on 
strengthening  of  the  family  unit  through  better  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  their  needs.  Parents  tend  to  show  more  confidence  in  handling  minor  problems  and  to 
rely  on  their  own  informed  judgment.  Parents  are  better  able  to  recognize  behavior  problems 
as  they  develop  in  children  and  seem  more  willing  to  use  professional  personnel  and  mental 
health  services  for  serious  problems.  In  child  rearing  techniques  the  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  from  permissiveness  to  an  emphasis  on  setting  of  limits  and  firmer  guidance 
techniques, 

• 

Educational  television  is  available  to  many  families.  Television  programs  frequently  pre- 
sent information  on  child  rearing  and  training  and  seek  to  strengthen  family  life.  WTTW 
has  presented  a  special  series  for  parents.  There  is  also  greater  use  of  parent  education 
topics  by  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio  stations.  The  quality  of  such  material  is 
variable.  It  often  oversimplifies  issues  and  fails  to  make  use  of  available  research  find- 
ings. 

Although  more  homemakers  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  families  feel  increasing  pressures 
i  energy  and  time,  family  life  and  parent  education  have  expanded  in  the  past  nine  years. 

Many  people  feel  that  professional  leadership  for  study  groups  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Trained  lay  leaders  are  effective,  and  some  study  groups  seem  to  grow  aod 
flourish  without  recognized  leadership. 

Organized  parent  education  programs  have  made  gains  but  family  life  education  for  high  school 
and  college  students  has  been  replaced  in  some  communities  by  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  traditionally  academic  subjects. 

Parent  Education  Programs 

The  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  widespread  parent  education  program. 
Some  units  have  study  groups  in  addition  to  their  regular  association  meetings.  Colleges, 
universities,  and  public  school  teaching  staffs,  as  well  as  many  other  professional  and  lay 
people,  have  aided  in  directing  programs.  In  the  school  year  1957-58,  U5>0  lay  leaders  were 
trained.  They  presented  material  to  some  7,000  parents  in  study  groups.  There  is  more 
parent  and  family  life  education  than  is  reported  because  many  groups  report  their  activities 
under  such  topics  as  child  health  or  nutrition  rather  than  as  family  life  education. 

The  Association  for  Family  Living  of  Chicago  is  a  specialized  social  agency  concerned  with 
family  life  education.  The  Association  works  with  parents  and  youth  in  schools  and  colleges, 
parent  groups,  churches,  settlement  houses  and  other  agencies,  offering  trained  leadership 
in  child  guidance,  family  life  education,  sex  education,  and  preparation  for  marriage  as  well 
as  personal  counselling.  From  700  to  1,100  meetings  were  held  yearly  from  1950  to  1959  and 
from  30,000  to  U3,000  persons  participated  each  year.  The  Association  initiated  a  program 

C"or  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in  19l*7«  It  also  conducts  sex  education  programs 
„or  Chicago  PTA  units  and  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eights  grades  in  suburban  Chicago 
school  systems. 
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Since  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  changes  affeetin^Family-life 
education  can  be  observed.  There  is  a  greater  stress  on  family  interrelationships  and  on 
strengthening  of  the  family  unit  through  better  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  their  needs.  Parents  tend  to  show  more  confidence  in  handling  minor  problems  and  to 
rely  on  their  own  informed  judgment.  Parents  are  better  able  to  recognize  behavior  problems 
as  they  develop  in  children  and  seem  more  willing  to  use  professional  personnel  and  mental 
health  services  for  serious  problems.  In  child  rearing  techniques  the  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  from  permissiveness  to  an  emphasis  on  setting  of  limits  and  firmer  guidance 
techniques. 

Educational  television  is  available  to  many  families.  Television  programs  frequently  pre- 
sent information  on  child  rearing  and  training  and  seek  to  strengthen  family  life,  WTTW 
has  presented  a  special  series  for  parents.  There  is  also  greater  use  of  parent  education 
topics  by  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio  stations.  The  quality  of  such  material  is 
variable.  It  often  oversimplifies  issues  and  fails  to  make  use  of  available  research  find- 
ings. 

Although  more  homemakers  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  families  feel  increasing  pressures 
i  energy  and  time,  family  life  and  parent  education  have  expanded  in  the  past  nine  years. 

Many  people  feel  that  professional  leadership  for  study  groups  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Trained  lay  leaders  are  effective,  and  some  study  groups  seem  to  grow  aad 
flourish  without  recognized  leadership. 

Organized  parent  education  programs  have  made  gains  but  family  life  education  for  high  school 
and  college  students  has  been  replaced  in  some  communities  by  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  traditionally  academic  subjects, 

■ 

Parent  Education  Programs 

The  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  widespread  parent  education  program. 
Some  units  have  study  groups  in  addition  to  their  regular  association  meetings.  Colleges, 
universities,  and  public  school  teaching  staffs,  as  well  as  many  other  professional  and  lay 
people,  have  aided  in  directing  programs.  In  the  school  year  1957-58,  \x$0  lay  leaders  were 
trained.  They  presented  material  to  some  7,000  parents  in  study  groups.  There  is  more 
parent  and  family  life  education  than  is  reported  because  many  groups  report  their  activities 
under  such  topics  as  child  health  or  nutrition  rather  than  as  family  life  education. 

The  Association  for  Family  Living  of  Chicago  is  a  specialized  social  agency  concerned  with 
family  life  education.  The  Association  works  with  parents  and  youth  in  schools  and  colleges, 
parent  groups,  churches,  settlement  houses  and  other  agencies,  offering  trained  leadership 
in  child  guidance,  family  life  education,  sex  education,  and  preparation  for  marriage  as  well 
as  personal  counselling.  From  700  to  1,100  meetings  were  held  yearly  from  1950  to  1959  and 
from  30,000  to  U3,000  persons  participated  each  year.  The  Association  initiated  a  program 

C*or  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in  19U7.  It  also  conducts  sex  education  programs 
*or  Chicago  PTA  units  and  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eights  grades  in  suburban  Chicago 
school  systems. 
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Private  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services  as  compared  to  public  social  services 
are  historically  older*  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  receive  their 
support  from  the  local  community  or  county  they  serve.  Generally,  their  policies 
are  set  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  local  people. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Family  Agencies  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
small.  They  are  still  restricted  to  the  large  population  areas.  Family  Agencies 
continue  the  trend  away  from  a  relief  function  to  one  which  provides  counselling  to 
families  and  children  in  an  effort  to  prevent  and  seek  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
family  breakdown.  The  level  of  skill  in  Family  Agencies  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  most,  though  surely  not  all,  agencies  now  employ  only  fully  trained  Social 
Workers,  who  have  obtained  their  Master's  degree.   There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  treatment  of  family  problems  while  children  are  still  in  their  own  homes  is  of 
primary  importance  to  a  community,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Full  support  for  Family  Agencies 
must  come  from  the  local  community  or  county,  but  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  sell 
this  necessary  service.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  rural  areas  of  our  state  will  ever  be 
covered  by  private  Family  Service  Agencies. 

There  has  been  a  general  recognition  by  the  Children's  Agencies  in  our  state  of 
the  importance  of  working  with  the  child's  own  family,  even  when  a  child  needs  place- 
ment. This  has  seldom  been  applied,  particularly  by  our  institutions.  There  are 
fewer  children  in  care  in  children's  institutions  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  institutional  care  that  we  have  our  greatest  untapped  resource, 
and  the  greatest  lack  in  meeting  the  need.  Many  institutions,  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  communities,  serve  children  as  they  served  them  decades  ago,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  techniques  for  child  care  which  have  become  common  knowledge.  Many  of  our 
institutions  only  take  the  younger  child,  and  reject  the  adolescent  for  placement. 
We  know  today  that  the  impersonal  nature  of  an  institutional  setting  can  sometimes 
be  helpful  to  the  disturbed  adolescent,  but  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  process  of 
the  growing  personality  of  an  infant  to  twelve  year  old.  The  one  exception  would  be 
the  few  situations  where  a  large  number  of  children  from  one  family  come  under  care 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  can  only  be  housed  in  an  institution  rather  than  a  foster 
home.  Few  institutions  plan  for  the  proper  intake  of  children,  and  even  fewer  work 
meaningfully  with  the  natural  parents  and  the  child  for  his  eventual  return.  Children 
coming  to  Children's  Agencies  in  the  last  10  years  are  more  often  disturbed  than  de- 
pendent. The  majority  of  children  who  came  to  agencies  3>0  years,  or  even  20  years, 
ago  were  more  often  dependent  than  disturbed.  Treatment  resources  must  be  developed 
through  the  provision  of  proper  casework  and  psychiatric  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  we  accept  today.  With  present-day  knowledge  and  skill,  we  are  challenged 
to  offer  proper  remedial  service  to  all  children  who  come  under  care,  or  be  accused  of 
neglect.  Many  of  our  Children's  Institutions  are  nothing  more  than  human  zoos  where 
children  are  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  public  which  supports  the  agency.   We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  cultural  lag  of  supporting  institutions 
which  would  be  considered  good  by  standards  of  the  l890's  but  were  out-dated  by  the 
1920's. 
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Private  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services  as  compared  to  public  social  services 
are  historically  older.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  receive  their 
support  from  the  local  community  or  county  they  serve.  Generally,  their  policies 
are  set  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  local  people. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Family  Agencies  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
small.  They  are  still  restricted  to  the  large  population  areas.  Family  Agencies 
continue  the  trend  away  from  a  relief  function  to  one  which  provides  counselling  to 
families  and  children  in  an  effort  to  prevent  and  seek  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
family  breakdown.  The  level  of  skill  in  Family  Agencies  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  most,  though  surely  not  all,  agencies  now  employ  only  fully  trained  Social 
Workers,  who  have  obtained  their  Master's  degree.   There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  treatment  of  family  problems  while  children  are  still  in  their  own  homes  is  of 
primary  importance  to  a  community,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Full  support  for  Family  Agencies 
must  come  from  the  local  community  or  county,  but  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  sell 
this  necessary  service.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  rural  areas  of  our  state  will  ever  be 
covered  by  private  Family  Service  Agencies. 

There  has  been  a  general  recognition  by  the  Children's  Agencies  in  our  state  of 
the  importance  of  working  with  the  child's  own  family,  even  when  a  child  needs  place- 
ment. This  has  seldom  been  applied,  particularly  by  our  institutions.  There  are 
fewer  children  in  care  in  children's  institutions  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  institutional  care  that  we  have  our  greatest  untapped  resource, 
and  the  greatest  lack  in  meeting  the  need.  Many  institutions,  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  communities,  serve  children  as  they  served  them  decades  ago,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  techniques  for  child  care  which  have  become  common  knowledge.  Many  of  our 
institutions  only  take  the  younger  child,  and  reject  the  adolescent  for  placement. 
We  know  today  that  the  impersonal  nature  of  an  institutional  setting  can  sometimes 
be  helpful  to  the  disturbed  adolescent,  but  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  process  of 
the  growing  personality  of  an  infant  to  twelve  year  old.  The  one  exception  would  be 
the  few  situations  where  a  large  number  of  "children  from  one  family  come  under  care 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  can  only  be  housed  in  an  institution  rather  than  a  foster 
home.  Few  institutions  plan  for  the  proper  intake  of  children,  and  even  fewer  work 
meaningfully  with  the  natural  parents  and  the  child  for  his  eventual  return.  Children 
coming  to  Children's  Agencies  in  the  last  10  years  are  more  often  disturbed  than  de- 
pendent. The  majority  of  children  who  came  to  agencies  $0  years,  or  even  20  years, 
ago  were  more  often  dependent  than  disturbed.  Treatment  resources  must  be  developed 
through  the  provision  of  proper  casework  and  psychiatric  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  we  accept  today.  With  present-day  knowledge  and  skill,  we  are  challenged 
to  offer  proper  remedial  service  to  all  children  who  come  under  care,  or  be  accused  of 
neglect.  Many  of  our  Children's  Institutions  are  nothing  more  than  human  zoos  where 
children  are  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  public  which  supports  the  agency.   We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  cultural  lag  of  supporting  institutions 
which  would  be  considered  good  by  standards  of  the  l890's  but  were  out-dated  by  the 
1920' s. 
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Private  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services  as  compared  to  public  social  services 
are  historically  older.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  receive  their 
support  from  the  local  community  or  county  they  serve.  Generally,  their  policies 
are  set  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  local  people. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Family  Agencies  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
small.  They  are  still  restricted  to  the  large  population  areas.  Family  Agencies 
continue  the  trend  away  from  a  relief  function  to  one  which  provides  counselling  to 
families  and  children  in  an  effort  to  prevent  and  seek  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
family  breakdown.  The  level  of  skill  in  Family  Agencies  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  most,  though  surely  not  all,  agencies  now  employ  only  fully  trained  Social 
Workers,  who  have  obtained  their  Master's  degree.   There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  treatment  of  family  problems  while  children  are  still  in  their  own  homes  is  of 
primary  importance  to  a  community,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Full  support  for  Family  Agencies 
must  come  from  the  local  community  or  county,  but  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  sell 
this  necessary  service.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  rural  areas  of  our  state  will  ever  be 
covered  by  private  Family  Service  Agencies. 

■-- 

There  has  been  a  general  recognition  by  the  Children's  Agencies  in  our  state  of 
the  importance  of  working  with  the  child's  own  family,  even  when  a  child  needs  place- 
ment. This  has  seldom  been  applied,  particularly  by  our  institutions.  There  are 
fewer  children  in  care  in  children's  institutions  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  institutional  care  that  we  have  our  greatest  untapped  resource, 
and  the  greatest  lack  in  meeting  the  need.  Many  institutions,  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  communities,  serve  children  as  they  served  them  decades  ago,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  techniques  for  child  care  which  have  become  common  knowledge.  Many  of  our 
institutions  only  take  the  younger  child,  and  reject  the  adolescent  for  placement. 
We  know  today  that  the  impersonal  nature  of  an  institutional  setting  can  sometimes 
be  helpful  to  the  disturbed  adolescent,  but  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  process  of 
the  growing  personality  of  an  infant  to  twelve  year  old.  The  one  exception  would  be 
the  few  situations  where  a  large  number  of  children  from  one  family  come  under  care 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  can  only  be  housed  in  an  institution  rather  than  a  foster 
home.  Few  institutions  plan  for  the  proper  intake  of  children,  and  even  fewer  work 
meaningfully  with  the  natural  parents  and  the  child  for  his  eventual  return.  Children 
coming  to  Children's  Agencies  in  the  last  10  years  are  more  often  disturbed  than  de- 
pendent. The  majority  of  children  who  came  to  agencies  !?0  years,  or  even  20  years, 
ago  were  more  often  dependent  than  disturbed.  Treatment  resources  must  be  developed 
through  the  provision  of  proper  casework  and  psychiatric  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  we  accept  today.  With  present-day  knowledge  and  skill,  we  are  challenged 
to  offer  proper  remedial  service  to  all  children  who  come  under  care,  or  be  accused  of 
neglect.  Many  of  our  Children's  Institutions  are  nothing  more  than  human  zoos  where 
children  are  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  public  which  supports  the  agency.   We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  cultural  lag  of  supporting  institutions 
which  would  be  considered  good  by  standards  of  the  l8°0's  but  were  out-dated  by  the 
1920«s. 
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Private  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services  as  compared  to  public  social  services 
are  historically  older.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  receive  their 
support  from  the  local  community  or  county  they  serve.  Generally,  their  policies 
are  set  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  local  people. 


The  growth  in  the  number  of  Family  Agencies  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
small.  They  are  still  restricted  to  the  large  population  areas.  Family  Agencies 
continue  the  trend  away  from  a  relief  function  to  one  which  provides  counselling  to 
families  and  children  in  an  effort  to  prevent  and  seek  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
family  breakdown.  The  level  of  skill  in  Family  Agencies  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  most,  though  surely  not  all,  agencies  now  employ  only  fully  trained  Social 
Workers,  who  have  obtained  their  Master's  degree.   There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  treatment  of  family  problems  while  children  are  still  in  their  own  homes  is  of 
primary  importance  to  a  community,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Full  support  for  Family  Agencies 
must  come  from  the  local  community  or  county,  but  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  sell 
this  necessary  service.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  rural  areas  of  our  state  will  ever  be 
covered  by  private  Family  Service  Agencies. 


There  has  been  a  general  recognition  by  the  Children's  Agencies  in  our  state  of 
the  importance  of  working  with  the  child's  own  family,  even  when  a  child  needs  place- 
ment. This  has  seldom  been  applied,  particularly  by  our  institutions.  There  are 
fewer  children  in  care  in  children's  institutions  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  institutional  care  that  we  have  our  greatest  untapped  resource, 
and  the  greatest  lack  in  meeting  the  need.  Many  institutions,  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  communities,  serve  children  as  they  served  them  decades  ago,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  techniques  for  child  care  which  have  become  common  knowledge.  Many  of  our 
institutions  only  take  the  younger  child,  and  reject  the  adolescent  for  placement. 
We  know  today  that  the  impersonal  nature  of  an  institutional  setting  can  sometimes 
be  helpful  to  the  disturbed  adolescent,  but  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  process  of 
the  growing  personality  of  an  infant  to  twelve  year  old.  The  one  exception  would  be 
the  few  situations  where  a  large  number  of  children  from  one  family  come  under  care 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  can  only  be  housed  in  an  institution  rather  than  a  foster 
home.  Few  institutions  plan  for  the  proper  intake  of  children,  and  even  fewer  work 
meaningfully  with  the  natural  parents  and  the  child  for  his  eventual  return.  Children 
coming  to  Children's  Agencies  in  the  last  10  years  are  more  often  disturbed  than  de- 
pendent. The  majority  of  children  who  came  to  agencies  J?0  years,  or  even  20  years, 
ago  were  more  often  dependent  than  disturbed.  Treatment  resources  must  be  developed 
through  the  provision  of  proper  casework  and  psychiatric  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  we  accept  today.  With  present-day  knowledge  and  skill,  we  are  challenged 
to  offer  proper  remedial  service  to  all  children  who  come  under  care,  or  be  accused  of 
neglect.  Many  of  our  Children's  Institutions  are  nothing  more  than  human  zoos  where 
children  are  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  public  which  supports  the  agency.   We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  cultural  lag  of  supporting  institutions 
which  would  be  considered  good  by  standards  of  the  1890* s  but  were  out-dated  by  the 
1920" s. 
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Purpose  and  Scope  of  Public  Child  Welfare 

Public  child  welfare  agencies,  in  general,  provide  services  to  parents  and 
children  in  order  that  children  may  have  the  care,  protection  and  guidance  they 
need  and  in  order  that  their  home  life  may  be  maintained  and  strengthened.   If 
the  children's  own  homes  cannot  meet  their  individual  needs,  then,  such  child 
welfare  agencies  plan  substitute  temporary  or  long-time  care  in  foster  family  or 
adoptive  homes,  or  in  institutions.  The  over-all  objective  is  to  provide  the  kind 
and  quality  of  service  which  can  assure  the  children  wholesome  growth  and  person- 
ality development  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  stable  and  productive  adults. 

Help  to  children  in  their  own  homes  includes  a  variety  of  services.  Foremost 
is  the  work  with  the  parents  in  connection  with  their  parent-child  relationships 
or  with  special  problems  stemming  from  their  physical,  emotional,  educational,  re- 
creational, economic  or  social  difficulties.  In  such  situations,  the  parent  may 
be  helped  to  utilize  medical  or  psychiatric  services,  specialized  schools,  finan- 
cial assistance,  legal  aid,  judicial  agencies,  and  leisure-time  facilities.  Or, 
they  may  be  assisted  through  use  of  homemakers  in  time  of  illness  or  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother.  Day-care  centers  or  day-care  foster  homes  may  likewise  be 
utilized  when  mothers  have  to  work,  or  in  some  cases,  where,  for  the  mother's  own 
mental  health  and  for  the  child's  own  good,  several  hours  of  day  care  of  high 
quality  is  indicated. 

Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  preserving  the  child's  own  home  because  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  it. 

However,  when  out  of  necessity  due  to  complete  family  breakdown  or  proven  in- 
adequacy of  parental  care,  substitutes  must  be  found  for  the  child,  foster  care  is 
provided,  geared  to  the  child's  individual  needs.  It  may  be  a  foster  family  home, 
when  new  family  ties  are  still  significantly  important,  or  an  adoptive  home  when 
a  permanent  new  family  is  needed,  or  an  institution  when  living  within  a  group  is 
more  helpful  than  life  with  a  closely  knit  foster  family. 

Underlying  all  placement  is  the  concept  that  substitute  care  is  not  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  only  part  of  a  treatment  plan  for  the  child  and  his  natural  family, 

hopefully  for  their  eventual  rehabilitation  and  reunion. 

■ 

In  brief,  the  public  child  welfare  agency,  like  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
agency,  assumes  a  helping  task  which  utilizes  the  native  capacities  of  parents  and 
their  children,  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  agency  staff,  and  the  available  re- 
sources within  the  county0 

Characteristics  of  Public  Child  Welfare  in  Illinois 

Public  child  welfare  service  in  Illinois,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  states,  is 
limited  in  scope  and  in  geographical  coverage. 


The  statewide  agency  is  the  Child  Welfare  Services  (program)  of  the  Illinois 
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■ 

Public  child  welfare  agencies,  in  general,  provide  services  to  parents  and 
children  in  order  that  children  may  have  the  care,  protection  and  guidance  they 
need  and  in  order  that  their  home  life  may  be  maintained  and  strengthened.   If 
the  children's  own  homes  cannot  meet  their  individual  needs,  then,  such  child 
welfare  agencies  plan  substitute  temporary  or  long-time  care  in  foster  family  or 
adoptive  homes,  or  in  institutions.  The  over-all  objective  is  to  provide  the  kind 
and  quality  of  service  which  can  assure  the  children  wholesome  growth  and  person- 
ality development  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  stable  and  productive  adults. 

Help  to  children  in  their  own  homes  includes  a  variety  of  services.  Foremost 
is  the  work  with  the  parents  in  connection  with  their  parent-child  relationships 
or  with  special  problems  stemming  from  their  physical,  emotional,  educational,  re- 
creational, economic  or  social  difficulties.  In  such  situations,  the  parent  may 
be  helped  to  utilize  medical  or  psychiatric  services,  specialized  schools,  finan- 
cial assistance,  legal  aid,  judicial  agencies,  and  leisure-time  facilities.  Or, 
they  may  be  assisted  through  use  of  homemakers  in  time  of  illness  or  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother.  Day-care  centers  or  day-care  foster  homes  may  likewise  be 
utilized  when  mothers  have  to  work,  or  in  some  cases,  where,  for  the  mother's  own 
mental  health  and  for  the  child's  own  good,  several  hours  of  day  care  of  high 
quality  is  indicated. 

Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  preserving  the  child's  own  home  because  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  it. 

However,  when  out  of  necessity  due  to  complete  family  breakdown  or  proven  in- 
adequacy of  parental  care,  substitutes  must  be  found  for  the  child,  foster  care  is 
provided,  geared  to  the  child's  individual  needs.  It  may  be  a  foster  family  home, 
when  new  family  ties  are  still  significantly  important,  or  an  adoptive  home  when 
a  permanent  new  family  is  needed,  or  an  institution  when  living  within  a  group  is 
more  helpful  than  life  with  a  closely  knit  foster  family. 

Underlying  all  placement  is  the  concept  that  substitute  care  is  not  an  end  in 
itself j  it  is  only  part  of  a  treatment  plan  for  the  child  and  his  natural  family, 
hopefully  for  their  eventual  rehabilitation  and  reunion. 

In  brief,  the  public  child  welfare  agency,  like  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
agency,  assumes  a  helping  task  which  utilizes  the  native  capacities  of  parents  and 
their  children,  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  agency  staff,  and  the  available  re- 
sources within  the  county0 

Characteristics  of  Public  Child  Welfare  in  Illinois 

Public  child  welfare  service  in  Illinois,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  states,  is 
limited  in  scope  and  in  geographical  coverage. 

The  statewide  agency  is  the  Child  Welfare  Services  (program)  of  the  Illinois 
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Purpose  and  Scope  of  Public  Child  Welfare 

Public  child  welfare  agencies,  in  general,  provide  services  to  parents  and 
children  in  order  that  children  may  have  the  care,  protection  and  guidance  they 
need  and  in  order  that  their  home  life  may  be  maintained  and  strengthened.   If 
the  children's  own  homes  cannot  meet  their  individual  needs,  then,  such  child 
welfare  agencies  plan  substitute  temporary  or  long-time  care  in  foster  family  or 
adoptive  homes,  or  in  institutions.  The  over-all  objective  is  to  provide  the  kind 
and  quality  of  service  which  can  assure  the  children  wholesome  growth  and  person- 
ality development  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  stable  and  productive  adults. 

Help  to  children  in  their  own  homes  includes  a  variety  of  services.  Foremost 
is  the  work  with  the  parents  in  connection  with  their  parent-child  relationships 
or  with  special  problems  stemming  from  their  physical,  emotional,  educational,  re- 
creational, economic  or  social  difficulties.  In  such  situations,  the  parent  may 
be  helped  to  utilize  medical  or  psychiatric  services,  specialized  schools,  finan- 
cial assistance,  legal  aid,  judicial  agencies,  and  leisure-time  facilities.  Or, 
they  may  be  assisted  through  use  of  homemakers  in  time  of  illness  or  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother.  Day-care  centers  or  day-care  foster  homes  may  likewise  be 
utilized  when  mothers  have  to  work,  or  in  some  cases,  where,  for  the  mother's  own 
mental  health  and  for  the  child's  own  good,  several  hours  of  day  care  of  high 
quality  is  indicated. 

Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  preserving  the  child's  own  home  because  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  it. 

■ 
■ 

However,  when  out  of  necessity  due  to  complete  family  breakdown  or  proven  in- 
adequacy of  parental  care,  substitutes  must  be  found  for  the  child,  foster  care  is 
provided,  geared  to  the  child's  individual  needs.  It  may  be  a  foster  family  home, 
when  new  family  ties  are  still  significantly  important,  or  an  adoptive  home  when 
a  permanent  new  family  is  needed,  or  an  institution  when  living  within  a  group  is 
more  helpful  than  life  with  a  closely  knit  foster  family. 

Underlying  all  placement  is  the  concept  that  substitute  care  is  not  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  only  part  of  a  treatment  plan  for  the  child  and  his  natural  family, 
hopefully  for  their  eventual  rehabilitation  and  reunion. 

In  brief,  the  public  child  welfare  agency,  like  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
agency,  assumes  a  helping  task  which  utilizes  the  native  capacities  of  parents  and 
their  children,  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  agency  staff,  and  the  available  re- 
sources within  the  county0 

Characteristics  of  Public  Child  Welfare  in  Illinois 

Public  child  welfare  service  in  Illinois,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  states,  is 
limited  in  scope  and  in  geographical  coverage. 


The  statewide  agency  is  the  Child  Welfare  Services  (program)  of  the  Illinois 
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Purpose  and  Scope  of  Public  Child  Welfare 

Public  child  welfare  agencies,  in  general,  provide  services  to  parents  and 
children  in  order  that  children  may  have  the  care,  protection  and  guidance  they 
need  and  in  order  that  their  home  life  may  be  maintained  and  strengthened.   If 
the  children's  own  homes  cannot  meet  their  individual  needs,  then,  such  child 
welfare  agencies  plan  substitute  temporary  or  long-time  care  in  foster  family  or 
adoptive  homes,  or  in  institutions.  The  over-all  objective  is  to  provide  the  kind 
and  quality  of  service  which  can  assure  the  children  wholesome  growth  and  person- 
ality development  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  stable  and  productive  adults. 

Help  to  children  in  their  own  homes  includes  a  variety  of  services.  Foremost 
is  the  work  with  the  parents  in  connection  with  their  parent-child  relationships 
or  with  special  problems  stemming  from  their  physical,  emotional,  educational,  re- 
creational, economic  or  social  difficulties.  In  such  situations,  the  parent  may 
be  helped  to  utilize  medical  or  psychiatric  services,  specialized  schools,  finan- 
cial assistance,  legal  aid,  judicial  agencies,  and  leisure-time  facilities.  Or, 
they  may  be  assisted  through  use  of  homemakers  in  time  of  illness  or  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother.  Day-care  centers  or  day-care  foster  homes  may  likewise  be 
utilized  when  mothers  have  to  work,  or  in  some  cases,  where,  for  the  mother's  own 
mental  health  and  for  the  child's  own  good,  several  hours  of  day  care  of  high 
quality  is  indicated. 

Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  preserving  the  child's  own  home  because  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  it, 

.  ■ 

However,  when  out  of  necessity  due  to  complete  family  breakdown  or  proven  in- 
adequacy of  parental  care,  substitutes  must  be  found  for  the  child,  foster  care  is 
provided,  geared  to  the  child's  individual  needs.  It  may  be  a  foster  family  home, 
when  new  family  ties  are  still  significantly  important,  or  an  adoptive  home  when 
a  permanent  new  family  is  needed,  or  an  institution  when  living  within  a  group  is 
more  helpful  than  life  with  a  closely  knit  foster  family. 

Underlying  all  placement  is  the  concept  that  substitute  care  is  not  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  only  part  of  a  treatment  plan  for  the  child  and  his  natural  family, 
hopefully  for  their  eventual  rehabilitation  and  reunion. 

In  brief,  the  public  child  welfare  agency,  like  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
agency,  assumes  a  helping  task  which  utilizes  the  native  capacities  of  parents  and 
their  children,  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  agency  staff,  and  the  available  re- 
sources within  the  county0 

Characteristics  of  Public  Child  Welfare  in  Illinois 

Public  child  welfare  service  in  Illinois,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  states,  is 
limited  in  scope  and  in  geographical  coverage. 


The  statewide  agency  is  the  Child  Welfare  Services  (program)  of  the  Illinois 
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Discussion  in  the  following  pages  will  be  limited  to  the  common  schools.  Data  pre- 
sented will  not  apply  to  state  institutional  care  and  education  of  children,  and  will  not 
relate  to  public  education  as  conducted  by  the  six  state  universities. 

Among  the  trends  in  this  present  decade,  we  observe  major  changes  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  by  the  increased  cost  due  to  a  growing  school 
population  and  higher  price  levels,  and  by  consolidation  of  school  districts. 

In  1950  Illinois  had  1*,880  school  districts,  a  number  which  represented  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  the  19U5  figure  of  11,955  districts.  In  October  1958,  the  number  of  districts 
still  existing  was  1770.  A  total  of  1,178,702  pupils  enrolled  in  1950.  The  estimated  en- 
rollment in  1959  is  1,735,000.  Teachers  in  our  public  common  schools  numbered  hh,6U5  in 
1950.  The  present  number  is  estimated  at  67,700. 

Reorganization  of  school  districts  and  improved  highways  have  expanded  school  trans- 
portation programs.  Reports  show  that  in  1950  there  were  169,970  pupils  transported  to  our 
jblic  schools.  By  1959  the  number  has  grown  to  at  least  328,000. 

In  each  biennial  legislative  session  during  the  present  decade  appropriations  have  been 
made  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  study  of  curriculum 
development.  Various  pamphlets,  guides,  and  reports  on  specific  curricular  projects  have 
been  prepared  for  distribution  from  such  office,  and  many  local  districts  now  carry  on 

curriculum  study  projects. 

In  our  more  progressive  school  systems,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  centers, 
special  school  facilities  have  been  arranged  for  pupils  who  are  physically,  socially,  emo- 
tionally and  mentally  in  need  of  adapted  programs.  In  1950  there  was  an  average  enroll- 
ment through  the  school  year  of  51,769  pupils  in  such  "special  education";  and  in  1959  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  7^,000  pupils  in  these  programs.  A  1957  law  requires  a  school 
census  to  be  taken  by  the  school  districts,  working  through  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  to  locate  children  in  need  of  special  education  and  to  present  facts 
related  to  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  our  school  districts  are  carrying  on  projects  of  study  and 
research  for  the  gifted  children.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  coordinate  such  study  through 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  obtaining  a  special  legislative 
appropriation  for  such  purpose. 

It  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  counselors  and  social  workers  em- 
ployed by  school  districts  to  better  coordinate  the  efforts  of  school,  home  and  oummunity 
for  children  whose  educational  problems  seem  to  need  the  service  of  others  than  members  of 
"■he  regular  instructional  staff. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  current  decade  state  legislative  appropriations  were  made  to 
supplement  federal  and  local  monies  to  conduct  the  school  lunch  program,  but  the  state 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  was  discontinued  in  1955. 
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Discussion  in  the  following  pages  will  be  limited  to  the  common  schools.  Data  pre- 
sented will  not  apply  to  state  institutional  care  and  education  of  children,  and  will  not 
relate  to  public  education  as  conducted  by  the  six  state  universities. 

Among  the  trends  in  this  present  decade,  we  observe  major  changes  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  by  the  increased  cost  due  to  a  growing  school 
population  and  higher  price  levels,  and  by  consolidation  of  school  districts. 

In  1?50  Illinois  had  U,880  school  districts,  a  number  which  represented  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  the  19h$  figure  of  11,955  districts.  In  October  1958,  the  number  of  districts 
still  existing  was  1770.  A  total  of  1,178,702  pupils  enrolled  in  1950.  The  estimated  en- 
rollment in  1959  is  1,735,000.  Teachers  in  our  public  common  schools  numbered  Ui,6U5  in 
1950.  The  present  number  is  estimated  at  67,700. 

Reorganization  of  school  districts  and  improved  highways  have  expanded  school  trans- 
portation programs.  Reports  show  that  in  1950  there  were  169,970  pupils  transported  to  our 
ublic  schools.  By  1959  the  number  has  grown  to  at  least  328,000. 

In  each  biennial  legislative  session  during  the  present  decade  appropriations  have  been 
made  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  study  of  curriculum 
development.  Various  pamphlets,  guides,  and  reports  on  specific  curricular  projects  have 
been  prepared  for  distribution  from  such  office,  and  many  local  districts  now  carry  on 
curriculum  study  prolects. 

In  our  more  progressive  school  systems,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  centers, 
special  school  facilities  have  been  arranged  for  pupils  who  are  physically,  socially,  emo- 
tionally and  mentally  in  need  of  adapted  programs.  In  1950  there  was  an  average  enroll- 
ment through  the  school  year  of  51,769  pupils  in  such  "special  education";  and  in  1959  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  7k$ 000  pupils  in  these  programs.  A  1957  law  requires  a  school 
census  to  be  taken  by  the  school  districts,  working  through  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  to  locate  children  in  need  of  special  education  and  to  present  facts 
related  to  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  our  school  districts  are  carrying  on  projects  of  study  and 
research  for  the  gifted  children.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  coordinate  such  study  through 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  obtaining  a  special  legislative 
appropriation  for  such  purpose. 

It  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  counselors  and  social  workers  em- 
ployed by  school  districts  to  better  coordinate  the  efforts  of  school,  home  and  cummunity 
for  children  whose  educational  problems  seem  to  need  the  service  of  others  than  members  of 
xhe  regular  instructional  staff. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  current  decade  state  legislative  appropriations  were  made  to 
supplement  federal  and  local  monies  to  conduct  the  school  lunch  program,  but  the  state 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  was  discontinued  in  1955. 
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What  IS  Mental  Health? 

No  one  definition  of  mental  health  has  yet  been  formulated  that  would  apply  equally 
to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life. 

This  fundamental  truth  is  expressed  in  a  redent  book  by  Marie  Jahoda,  Ph.D.,  titled, 
"Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Health,"  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

To  some  extent,  Dr.  Jahoda  advises,  definitions  of  mental  health  must  be  considered 
matters  of  convenience.  A  definition  in  itself  solves  no  problems,  adds  nothing  to  know- 
ledge. All  that  can  be  expected  from  a  definition  is  its  usefulness  in  serving  the 
purposes  of  science. 

^  Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Jahoda  also  points  out,  many  attempts  to  define  mental  health 
go  far  beyond  this  scientific  approach.  Often  these  definitions  embrace  a  general  or 
personal  philosophy — specify  what  human  beings  should  be,  and  how  they  should  react  to 
situations. 

Such  attempts  to  give  meaning  to  the  idea  of  mental  health  are,  in  a  sense,  but  a 
reflection  of  society's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  nature  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be  or 
could  be — not  the  nature  of  the  whole  man  as  he  is  at  any  given  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  mental  health  at  this  point  in  our  research  is  still  a 
nebulous  quantity,  certain  legal  standards  have  been  established  for  judging  mental 
illness. 

The  Illinois  Mental  Health  Code  makes  this  definition  of  a  mentally  ill  person: 

"Any  person  afflicted  with  mental  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  for  his  own  wel- 
fare, or  the  welfare  of  others  or  of  the  community,  he  requires  care,  treatment, 
detention  and  training,  and  which  renders  him  incapable  of  caring  for  and  manag- 
ing his  own  estate." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  code  makes  no  reference  to  age. 

In  fact,  children  in  increasing  numbers  are  committed  to  state  institutions  each 
year  as  mentally  ill.  Among  them  are  children  not  yet  six  years  of  age.  Also  among  them 
are  children  who  suffer  dual  and  sometimes  multiple  handicaps  of  mental  illness  combined 
with  epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  speech  impairment,  physical  handicaps,  and  mental 
retardation. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  has  assumed  stagger- 
ing proportions  in  Illinois  and  many  other  states.  And  this  problem  must  be  given  serious 
"consideration  in  the  nation's  planning  for  improved  mental  health  programs. 
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No  one  definition  of  mental  health  has  yet  been  formulated  that-weuld  apply  equally 
to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life. 

This  fundamental  truth  is  expressed  in  a  redent  book  by  Marie  Jahoda,  Ph.D.,  titled, 
"Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Health,"  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

To  some  extent,  Dr.  Jahoda  advises,  definitions  of  mental  health  must  be  considered 
matters  of  convenience.  A  definition  in  itself  solves  no  problems,  adds  nothing  to  know- 
ledge. All  that  can  be  expected  from  a  definition  is  its  usefulness  in  serving  the 
purposes  of  science. 

Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Jahoda  also  points  out,  many  attempts  to  define  mental  health 
go  far  beyond  this  scientific  approach.  Often  these  definitions  embrace  a  general  or 
personal  philosophy — specify  what  human  beings  should  be,  and  how  they  should  react  to 
situations. 

Such  attempts  to  give  meaning  to  the  idea  of  mental  health  are,  in  a  sense,  but  a 
reflection  of  society's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  nature  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be  or 
could  be— not  the  nature  of  the  whole  man  as  he  is  at  any  given  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  mental  health  at  this  point  in  our  research  is  still  a 
nebulous  quantity,  certain  legal  standards  have  been  established  for  judging  mental 
illness. 

The  Illinois  Mental  Health  Code  makes  this  definition  of  a  mentally  ill  person: 

"Any  person  afflicted  with  mental  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  for  his  own  wel- 
fare, or  the  welfare  of  others  or  of  the  community,  he  requires  care,  treatment, 
detention  and  training,  and  which  renders  him  incapable  of  caring  for  and  manag- 
ing his  own  estate." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  code  makes  no  reference  to  age. 

In  fact,  children  in  increasing  numbers  are  committed  to  state  institutions  each 
year  as  mentally  ill.  Among  them  are  children  not  yet  six  years  of  age.  Also  among  them 
are  children  who  suffer  dual  and  sometimes  multiple  handicaps  of  mental  illness  combined 
with  epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  speech  impairment,  physical  handicaps,  and  mental 
retardation. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  has  assumed  stagger- 
ing proportions  in  Illinois  and  many  other  states.  And  this  problem  must  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  the  nation's  planning  for  improved  mental  health  programs. 
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What  IS  Mental  Health?  \   f-PT^--—   *' 

No  one  definition  of  mental  health  has  yet  been  formulated  that  would  apply  equally 
to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life* 

This  fundamental  truth  is  expressed  in  a  redent  book  by  Marie  Jahoda,  Ph.D.,  titled, 
"Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Health,"  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

To  some  extent,  Dr.  Jahoda  advises,  definitions  of  mental  health  must  be  considered 
matters  of  convenience.  A  definition  in  itself  solves  no  problems,  adds  nothing  to  know- 
ledge. All  that  can  be  expected  from  a  definition  is  its  usefulness  in  serving  the 
purposes  of  science. 

Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Jahoda  also  points  out,  many  attempts  to  define  mental  health 
go  far  beyond  this  scientific  approach.  Often  these  definitions  embrace  a  general  or 
personal  philosophy—specify  what  human  beings  should  be,  and  how  they  should  react  to 
situations. 

Such  attempts  to  give  meaning  to  the  idea  of  mental  health  are,  in  a  sense,  but  a 
reflection  of  society's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  nature  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be  or 
could  be — not  the  nature  of  the  whole  man  as  he  is  at  any  given  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  mental  health  at  this  point  in  our  research  is  still  a 
nebulous  quantity,  certain  legal  standards  have  been  established  for  judging  mental 
illness. 

The  Illinois  Mental  Health  Code  makes  this  definition  of  a  mentally  ill  person: 

"Any  person  afflicted  with  mental  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  for  his  own  wel- 
fare, or  the  welfare  of  others  or  of  the  community,  he  requires  care,  treatment, 
detention  and  training,  and  which  renders  him  incapable  of  caring  for  and  manag- 
ing his  own  estate." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  code  makes  no  reference  to  age. 

In  fact,  children  in  increasing  numbers  are  committed  to  state  institutions  each 
year  as  mentally  ill.  Among  them  are  children  not  yet  six  years  of  age.  Also  among  them 
are  children  who  suffer  dual  and  sometimes  multiple  handicaps  of  mental  illness  combined 
with  epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  speech  impairment,  physical  handicaps,  and  mental 
retardation. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  has  assumed  stagger- 
ing proportions  in  Illinois  and  many  other  states.  And  this  problem  must  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  the  nation's  planning  for  improved  mental  health  programs. 
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No  one  .definition  of  mental  health  has  yet  been  formulated  tha 
to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life. 


would  apply  equally 


This  fundamental  truth  is  expressed  in  a  redent  book  by  Marie  Jahoda,  Ph.D.,  titled, 
"Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Health,"  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 


To  some  extent,  Dr.  Jahoda  advises,  definitions  of  mental  health  must  be  considered 
matters  of  convenience.  A  definition  in  itself  solves  no  problems,  adds  nothing  to  know- 
ledge. All  that  can  be  expected  from  a  definition  is  its  usefulness  in  serving  the 
purposes  of  science. 

Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Jahoda  also  points  out,  many  attempts  to  define  mental  health 
go  far  beyond  this  scientific  approach.  Often  these  definitions  embrace  a  general  or 
personal  philosophy — specify  what  human  beings  should  be,  and  how  they  should  react  to 
situations. 

Such  attempts  to  give  meaning  to  the  idea  of  mental  health  are,  in  a  sense,  but  a 
reflection  of  society's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  nature  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be  or 
could  be— not  the  nature  of  the  whole  man  as  he  is  at  any  given  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  mental  health  at  this  point  in  our  research  is  still  a 
nebulous  quantity,  certain  legal  standards  have  been  established  for  judging  mental 
illness. 

The  Illinois  Mental  Health  Code  makes  this  definition  of  a  mentally  ill  person: 

"Any  person  afflicted  with  mental  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  for  his  own  wel- 
fare, or  the  welfare  of  others  or  of  the  community,  he  requires  care,  treatment, 
detention  and  training,  and  which  renders  him  incapable  of  caring  for  and  manag- 
ing his  own  estate," 

It  is  important  to  note  the  code  makes  no  reference  to  age. 

In  fact,  children  in  increasing  numbers  are  committed  to  state  institutions  each 
year  as  mentally  ill.  Among  them  are  children  not  yet  six  years  of  age.  Also  among  them 
are  children  who  suffer  dual  and  sometimes  multiple  handicaps  of  mental  illness  combined 
with  epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  speech  impairment,  physical  handicaps,  and  mental 
retardation. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  has  assumed  stagger- 
ing proportions  in  Illinois  and  many  other  states.  And  this  problem  must  be  given  serious 
■"consideration  in  the  nation's  planning  for  improved  mental  health  programs. 
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Over  177,000  Illinois  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  --'enough  to  fill  a 
city  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Peoria  —  are  currently  living  in  homes 
with  income  so  meager  that  the  children  would  lack  essential  food,  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  necessities  were  it  not  for  the  help  provided  through 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  or  General  Assistance  programs. 

Maintenance,  care  and  service  to  these  children  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7«7  million  per  month. 

Both  programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Since  these  two  child  care  programs  directly  affect  more  children  than  any 
other  Illinois  child  welfare  service,  the  adequacy  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  aid  and  service  they  provide  must  be  of  fundamental  concern  to  all 
those  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  children  living  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  following  information  is  provided  to  enable  Illinoisans  participating  in 
planning  for  the  i960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  to  evaluate 
the  role  played  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  as  part 
of  the  total  Illinois  program  for  the  welfare  of  all  Illinois  children.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  the  information  will  enable  the  Conference  participants 
to  determine  the  areas  in  which  these  programs  need  strengthening  and  re- 
direction in  the  next  decade  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  more 
effectively  toward  a  better  life  for  Illinois  children  in  a  period  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  turbulent  with  tremendous  economic  and  social  change. 

FAMILY  CENTERED  FOCUS  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 
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In  contrast  with  other  child  welfare  services,  which  focus  on  children  with 
special  problems  that  usually  entail  care  and  treatment  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions,  both  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  have  the 
primary  objective  of  making  it  possible  for  the  child  to  remain  in  his  own 
home  with  his  parents  or  other  close  relatives  despite  their  inability,  for 
various  reasons,  to  provide  the  money  needed  to  support  the  child  at  a 
minimum  level  of  decency  and  health.  While  Illinois,  wisely,  has  in  recent 
years  broadened  both  programs  by  legislative  action  so  that,  under  certain 
limited  conditions,  aid  may  be  given  a  child  who  cannot  remain  in  his  own 
home,  all  casework  and  other  services  given  are  directed  to  overcoming  those 
factors  in  the  family  life  which,  in  addition  to  financial  need,  might  cause 
the  breakup  of  the  home  and  the  consequent  severe  deprivation  of  the  child. 

Because  of  their  magnitude  and  consequent  costliness,  and  because  they  pro- 
vide assistance  and  service  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  both  programs  have 
periodically  been  subjected  to  impassioned  attack.  This  criticism  has  some- 
times resulted  in  proposals  for  lowering  the  standards  that  determine  whether 
a  family  is  sufficiently  needy  to  qualify  for  aid  and  the  amount  of  aid  it  is 
to  receive  after  qualifying.  It  has  sometimes  resulted  in  proposals  that  the 
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Over  177,000  Illinois  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  —  enough  to  fill  a 
city  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Peoria  —  are  currently  living  in  homes 
with  income  so  meager  that  the  children  would  lack  essential  food,  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  necessities  were  it  not  for  the  help  provided  through 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  or  General  Assistance  programs. 

Maintenance,  care  and  service  to  these  children  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7»7  million  per  month. 

Both  programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Since  these  two  child  care  programs  directly  affect  more  children  than  any 
other  Illinois  child  welfare  service,  the  adequacy  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  aid  and  service  they  provide  must  be  of  fundamental  concern  to  all 
those  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  children  living  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  following  information  is  provided  to  enable  Illinoisans  participating  in 
planning  for  the  i960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  to  evaluate 
the  role  played  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  as  part 
of  the  total  Illinois  program  for  the  welfare  of  all  Illinois  children.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  the  information  will  enable  the  Conference  participants 
to  determine  the  areas  in  which  these  programs  need  strengthening  and  re- 
direction in  the  next  decade  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  more 
effectively  toward  a  better  life  for  Illinois  children  In  a  period  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  turbulent  with  tremendous  economic  and  social  change. 

FAMILY  CENTERED  FOCUS  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 
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In  contrast  with  other  child  welfare  services,  which  focus  on  children  with 
special  problems  that  usually  entail  care  and  treatment  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions,  both  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  have  the 
primary  objective  of  making  it  possible  for  the  child  to  remain  in  his  own 
home  with  his  parents  or  other  close  relatives  despite  their  inability,  for 
various  reasons,  to  provide  the  money  needed  to  support  the  child  at  a 
minimum  level  of  decency  and  health.  While  Illinois,  wisely,  has  in  recent 
years  broadened  both  programs  by  legislative  action  so  that,  under  certain 
limited  conditions,  aid  may  be  given  a  child  who  cannot  remain  in  his  own 
home,  all  casework  and  other  services  given  are  directed  to  overcoming  those 
factors  in  the  family  life  which,  in  addition  to  financial  need,  might  cause 
the  breakup  of  the  home  and  the  consequent  severe  deprivation  of  the  child. 

Because  of  their  magnitude  and  consequent  costliness,  and  because  they  pro- 
vide assistance  and  service  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  both  programs  have 
periodically  been  subjected  to  impassioned  attack.  This  criticism  has  some- 
times resulted  in  proposals  for  lowering  the  standards  that  determine  whether 
a  family  is  sufficiently  needy  to  qualify  for  aid  and  the  amount  of  aid  it  is 
to  receive  after  qualifying.  It  has  sometimes  resulted  in  proposals  that  the 
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Over  177,000  Illinois  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  --  enough  to  fill  a 
city  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Peoria  —  are  currently  living  in  homes 
vith  income  so  meager  that  the  children  would  lack  essential  food,  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  necessities  were  it  not  for  the  help  provided  through 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  or  General  Assistance  programs. 

Maintenance,  care  and  service  to  these  children  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7-7  million  per  month. 

Both  programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Since  these  two  child  care  programs  directly  affect  more  children  than  any 
other  Illinois  child  welfare  service,  the  adequacy  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  aid  and  service  they  provide  must  be  of  fundamental  concern  to  all 
those  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  children  living  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  following  information  is  provided  to  enable  Illinoisans  participating  in 
planning  for  the  i960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  to  evaluate 
the  role  played  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  as  part 
of  the  total  Illinois  program  for  the  welfare  of  all  Illinois  children.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  the  information  will  enable  the  Conference  participants 
to  determine  the  areas  in  which  these  programs  need  strengthening  and  re- 
direction in  the  next  decade  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  more 
effectively  toward  a  better  life  for  Illinois  children  in  a  period  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  turbulent  with  tremendous  economic  and  social  change. 
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In  contrast  with  other  child  welfare  services,  which  focus  on  children  with 
special  problems  that  usually  entail  care  and  treatment  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions,  both  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  have  the 
primary  objective  of  making  it  possible  for  the  child  to  remain  in  his  own 
home  with  his  parents  or  other  close  relatives  despite  their  inability,  for 
various  reasons,  to  provide  the  money  needed  to  support  the  child  at  a 
minimum  level  of  decency  and  health.  While  Illinois,  wisely,  has  in  recent 
years  broadened  both  programs  by  legislative  action  so  that,  under  certain 
limited  conditions,  aid  may  be  given  a  child  who  cannot  remain  in  his  own 
home,  all  casework  and  other  services  given  are  directed  to  overcoming  those 
factors  in  the  family  life  which,  in  addition  to  financial  need,  might  cause 
the  breakup  of  the  home  and  the  consequent  severe  deprivation  of  the  child. 

Because  of  their  magnitude  and  consequent  costliness,  and  because  they  pro- 
vide assistance  and  service  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  both  programs  have 
periodically  been  subjected  to  impassioned  attack.  This  criticism  has  some- 
times resulted  in  proposals  for  lowering  the  standards  that  determine  whether 
a  family  is  sufficiently  needy  to  qualify  for  aid  and  the  amount  of  aid  it  is 
to  receive  after  qualifying.  It  has  sometimes  resulted  in  proposals  that  the 
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Over  177*000  Illinois  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  —  enough  to  fill  a 
city  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Peoria  —  are  currently  living  in  homes 
with  income  so  meager  that  the  children  would  lack  essential  food,  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  necessities  were  it  not  for  the  help  provided  through 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  or  General  Assistance  programs. 

Maintenance,  care  and  service  to  these  children  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7.7  million  per  month. 

Both  programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Since  these  two  child  care  programs  directly  affect  more  children  than  any 
other  Illinois  child  welfare  service,  the  adequacy  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  aid  and  service  they  provide  must  be  of  fundamental  concern  to  all 
those  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  children  living  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  following  information  is  provided  to  enable  Illinoisans  participating  in 
planning  for  the  i960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  to  evaluate 
the  role  played  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  as  part 
of  the  total  Illinois  program  for  the  welfare  of  all  Illinois  children.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  the  information  will  enable  the  Conference  participants 
to  determine  the  areas  in  which  these  programs  need  strengthening  and  re- 
direction in  the  next  decade  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  more 
effectively  toward  a  better  life  for  Illinois  children  in  a  period  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  turbulent  with  tremendous  economic  and  social  change. 


FAMILY  CENTERED  FOCUS  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 


In  contrast  with  other  child  welfare  services,  which  focus  on  children  with 
special  problems  that  usually  entail  care  and  treatment  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions,  both  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Assistance  have  the 
primary  objective  of  making  it  possible  for  the  child  to  remain  in  his  own 
home  with  his  parents  or  other  close  relatives  despite  their  inability,  for 
various  reasons,  to  provide  the  money  needed  to  support  the  child  at  a 
minimum  level  of  decency  and  health.  While  Illinois,  wisely,  has  in  recent 
years  broadened  both  programs  by  legislative  action  so  that,  under  certain 
limited  conditions,  aid  may  be  given  a  child  who  cannot  remain  in  his  own 
home,  all  casework  and  other  services  given  are  directed  to  overcoming  those 
factors  in  the  family  life  which,  in  addition  to  financial  need,  might  cause 
the  breakup  of  the  home  and  the  consequent  severe  deprivation  of  the  child. 

Because  of  their  magnitude  and  consequent  costliness,  and  because  they  pro- 
vide assistance  and  service  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  both  programs  have 
periodically  been  subjected  to  impassioned  attack.  This  criticism  has  some- 
times resulted  in  proposals  for  lowering  the  standards  that  determine  whether 
a  family  is  sufficiently  needy  to  qualify  for  aid  and  the  amount  of  aid  it  is 
to  receive  after  qualifying.  It  has  sometimes  resulted  in  proposals  that  the 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The  profound  and  rapid  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  characterized  the  United 
States  throughout  its  development  have  been  accelerated  and  redirected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  postwar  and  cold-war  setting  of  the  past  twelve  years.  Among  the  significant 
postwar  changes  in  American  life  manifest  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  resurgent  national  population  growth  resulting  from  a  marriage  and  birth  rate  boom  and, 
a3  a  result,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  total  population.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  children  under  ten  numbered 
2102  million  in  19U0  and  made  up  16  percent  of  the  population.  By  1950,  children  of  this  age 
increased  to  29.6  million  and  constituted  20  percent  of  the  population.  As  of  1957,  young- 
sters under  ten  totaled  37 »1  million  and  constituted  22  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  Thus,  between  19^0  and  1950  children  under  ten  years  of  age  increased  by  Uo 
percent;  and  between  1950  and  1957  by  an  additional  25  percent.  In  the  short  span  of  17 
years  since  19U0  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  have  increased  75  per- 
cent I 

This  tidal  wave  of  youngsters  of  which,  of  course,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  its 
^L  lare  as  is  indicated  in  the  materials  presented  below  are  creating  new  and  unprecedented 
Tlemands  for  increased  facilities  of  every  type.  Agencies  concerned  with  education,  recrea- 
tion, religion,  health  and  welfare,  and  public  services  as  well  as  the  business  community, 
must  necessarily  expand  their  facilities  and  the  production  of  services  or  goods  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  greatly  increased  number  and  proportion  of  youngsters.  The  recognition 
of  this  need  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  program  being  prepared  for 
the  I960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  future  of  America  must  necessarily 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  needs  of  America's  postwar  youth 
are  adequately  met. 

The  materials  which  are  presented  in  this  paper  summarize  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  resurgent  population  growth  and  changing  age  structure  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  counties,,  These  materials  are  designed  to  provide  basic  statistical  information 
as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  State. 


*  #  *  * 


An  estimated  9,75U,000  persons  were  residing  in  Illinois  in  July  1957 J  this  represents 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  (or  l,0li2,000  persons)  over  the  State's  1950  Census  population  of 
8,712,000. 

Population  in  the  12  counties  making  up  metropolitan  State  economic  areas  increased  by 
15  per  cent  during  the  seven-year  period,  from  6.2  million  in  1950  to  7.1  million  in  1957* 
In  the  nonmetropolitan  State  economic  areas,  population  increased  by  5  per  cent,  or  from 
2.5  to  2.7  million. 


^Prepared  by  Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The  profound  and  rapid  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  characterized  the  United 
States  throughout  its  development  have  been  accelerated  and  redirected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  postwar  and  cold-war  setting  of  the  past  twelve  years.  Among  the  significant 
postwar  changes  in  American  life  manifest  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  resurgent  national  population  growth  resulting  from  a  marriage  and  birth  rate  boom  and, 
as  a  result,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  total  population.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  children  under  ten  numbered 
21,2  million  in  19U0  and  made  up  16  percent  of  the  population.  By  1950,  children  of  this  age 
increased  to  29.6  million  and  constituted  20  percent  of  the  population.  As  of  1957,  young- 
sters under  ten  totaled  37*1  million  and  constituted  22  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  Thus,  between  19U0  and  1950  children  under  ten  years  of  age  increased  by  UO 
percent;  and  between  1950  and  1957  by  an  additional  25  percent.  In  the  short  span  of  17 
years  since  19U0  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  have  increased  75  per- 
cent! 

This  tidal  wave  of  youngsters  of  which,  of  course,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  its 
.are  as  is  indicated  in  the  materials  presented  below  are  creating  new  and  unprecedented 
demands  for  increased  facilities  of  every  type.  Agencies  concerned  with  education,  recrea- 
tion, religion,  health  and  welfare,  and  public  services  as  well  as  the  business  community 
must  necessarily  expand  their  facilities  and  the  production  of  services  or  goods  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  greatly  increased  number  and  proportion  of  youngsters.  The  recognition 
of  this  need  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  program  being  prepared  for 
the  I960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  future  of  America  must  necessarily 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  needs  of  America's  postwar  youth 
are  adequately  met. 

The  materials  which  are  presented  in  this  paper  summarize  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  resurgent  population  growth  and  changing  age  structure  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  counties*,  These  materials  are  designed  to  provide  basic  statistical  information 
as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  State. 


*  *  *  * 


An  estimated  9,75U,000  persons  were  residing 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  (or  1,01*2,000  persons, 
8,712,000. 


in  Illinois  in  July  1957  J  this  represents 
over  the  State's  1950  Census  population  of 


Population  in  the  12  counties  making  up  metropolitan  State  economic  areas  increased  by 
15  per  cent  during  the  seven-year  period,  from  6,2  million  in  1950  to  7.1  million  in  1957. 
In  the  nonmetropolitan  State  economic  areas,  population  increased  by  5  per  cent,  or  from 
2.5  to  2.7  million. 


^Prepared  by  Dr.  Philip  M,  Hauser 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The  profound  and  rapid  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  characterized  the  United 
States  throughout  its  development  have  been  accelerated  and  redirected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  postwar  and  cold-war  setting  of  the  past  twelve  years.  Among  the  significant 
postwar  changes  in  American  life  manifest  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  resurgent  national  population  growth  resulting  from  a  marriage  and  birth  rate  boom  and, 
as  a  result,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  total  population.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  children  under  ten  numbered 
21.2  million  in  19^0  and  made  up  16  percent  of  the  population.  By  1950,  children  of  this  age 
increased  to  29.6  million  and  constituted  20  percent  of  the  population.  As  of  1957,  young- 
sters under  ten  totaled  37 »1  million  and  constituted  22  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  Thus,  between  19^0  and  1950  children  under  ten  years  of  age  increased  by  kO 
percent}  and  between  1950  and  1957  by  an  additional  25  percent.  In  the  short  span  of  17 
years  since  19k0  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  have  increased  75  per- 
cent I 

This  tidal  wave  of  youngsters  of  which,  of  course,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  its 
tare  as  is  indicated  in  the  materials  presented  below  are  creating  new  and  unprecedented 
"TTemands  for  increased  facilities  of  every  type.  Agencies  concerned  with  education,  recrea- 
tion, religion,  health  and  welfare,  and  public  services  as  well  as  the  business  community 
must  necessarily  expand  their  facilities  and  the  production  of  services  or  goods  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  greatly  increased  number  and  proportion  of  youngsters.  The  recognition 
of  this  need  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  program  being  prepared  for 
the  I960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  future  of  America  must  necessarily 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  needs  of  America's  postwar  youth 
are  adequately  met. 

The  materials  which  are  presented  in  this  paper  summarize  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  resurgent  population  growth  and  changing  age  structure  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  counties.  These  materials  are  designed  to  provide  basic  statistical  information 
as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  State. 


*  *  *  * 


An  estimated  9, 75^,000  persons  were  residing 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  (or  l,0li2>000  persons, 
8,712,000. 


in  Illinois  in  July  1957 J  this  represents 
over  the  State's  1950  Census  population  of 


Population  in  the  12  counties  making  up  metropolitan  State  economic  areas  increased  by 
15  per  cent  during  the  seven-year  period,  from  6.2  million  in  1950  to  7»1  million  in  1957 • 
In  the  nonmetropolitan  State  economic  areas,  population  increased  by  5  per  cent,  or  from 
2.5  to  2.7  million. 


^Prepared  by  Dr0  Philip  M.  Hauser 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The  profound  and  rapid  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  characterized  the  United 
States  throughout  its  development  have  been  accelerated  and  redirected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  postwar  and  cold-war  setting  of  the  past  twelve  years.  Among  the  significant 
postwar  changes  in  American  life  manifest  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  resurgent  national  population  growth  resulting  from  a  marriage  and  birth  rate  boom  and, 
as  a  result,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  total  population.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  children  under  ten  numbered 
21.2  million  in  19^0  and  made  up  16  percent  of  the  population.  By  1950,  children  of  this  age 
increased  to  29.6  million  and  constituted  20  percent  of  the  population.  As  of  1957,  young- 
sters under  ten  totaled  37.1  million  and  constituted  22  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  Thus,  between  19U0  and  1950  children  under  ten  years  of  age  increased  by  UO 
percentj  and  between  1950  and  1957  by  an  additional  25  percent.  In  the  short  span  of  17 
years  since  19h0  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  have  increased  75  per- 
cent; 

This  tidal  wave  of  youngsters  of  which,  of  course,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  its 
■   .are  as  is  indicated  in  the  materials  presented  below  are  creating  new  and  unprecedented 
^?Temands  for  increased  facilities  of  every  type.  Agencies  concerned  with  education,  recrea- 
tion, religion,  health  and  welfare,  and  public  services  as  well  as  the  business  community 
must  necessarily  expand  their  facilities  and  the  production  of  services  or  goods  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  greatly  increased  number  and  proportion  of  youngsters.  The  recognition 
of  this  need  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  program  being  prepared  for 
the  I960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  future  of  America  must  necessarily 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  needs  of  America's  postwar  youth 
are  adequately  met. 

The  materials  which  are  presented  in  this  paper  summarize  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  resurgent  population  growth  and  changing  age  structure  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  counties,,  These  materials  are  designed  to  provide  basic  statistical  information 
as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

*  #  *  -* 

An  estimated  9,75U,000  persons  were  residing  in  Illinois  in  July  1957j  this  represents 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  (or  l,0li2,000  persons)  over  the  State's  1950  Census  population  of 
8,712,000. 

Population  in  the  12  counties  making  up  metropolitan  State  economic  areas  increased  by 
15  per  cent  during  the  seven-year  period,  from  6.2  million  in  1950  to  7.1  million  in  1957. 
In  the  nonmetropolitan  State  economic  areas,  population  increased  by  $   per  cent,  or  from 
2.5  to  2.7  million. 


^Prepared  by  Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser 
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PART  I.  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  YOUNG  PERSOI 


Introduction 

The  most  useful  statistics  in  respect  to  "employment  as  it  affects  young 
people"  would  seem  to  be  how  many  young  persons  are  employed  and  how  many  young  per- 
sons of  each  age  group  enter  the  labor  force.  Just  how  many  young  persons  lU-19 
years  of  age  are  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force  or  who  enter  the  labor  force  an- 
nually is  not  known  with  a  close  degree  of  accuracy.  The  first  section  of  this  papej 
therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  examining  available  data  which  help  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  term  labor  force  participation  is  used  to  indicate  the  percent  or  proportioj 
of  the  population  who  are  members  of  the  labor  force.  , 

The  term  labor  force  includes  all  persons  who  are  classified  as  employed  or  un- 
employed.!/ 

Employed  persons  comprise  all  civilians  ll*  years  old  and  over  who  are  at  work  f t 
pay  or  profit,  or  who  worked  for  15  hours  or  more  on  a  family  farm  or  in  a  family 
business,  or  who  have  a  job  but  are  temporarily  not  at  work  because  of  illness,  vaca- 
tion, industrial  dispute,  or  layoff  of  less  than  30  days .2/ 

Unemployed  persons  are  new  or  experienced  workers  who  are  looking  for  work.i/ 

Most  persons  are  members  of  the  labor  force  by  18  years  of  age 

Labor  force  participation  for  some  persons  begins  at  an  early  age.  A  few  perso 
are  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age  when  they  enter  the  labor  force.  Of  all  lh  ye 
olds  in  the  Illinois  population,  6.5  percent  or  one  in  15  was  a  member  of  the  labor 
force,  according  to  the  1950  Census. 2/ 


■ 


At  each  age  after  fourteen,  a  substantial  proportion  of  young  persons  enter  the 
labor  force.  According  to  the  1950  Census,  at  age  16  one  in  5  persons,  and  at  age  1 
nearly  6  out  of  10  persons  were  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force.  In  1950,  7k  pe 
cent  of  all  males  aged  19  were  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force;  while  58  percent 
of  all  19  year  old  females  were  labor  force "members;  this  indicates  that  most  person 


1/  As  defined  in  the  Census  of  Population/  1950,  Vol.  H,  Part  13,  p.  xxi.  See  also  Current  Popul? 
tlon  Report 3,  Series  P-23,  No.  5,  for  revised  definition  which  includes  persons  on  layoff  as  "unem 
ployed"   not  "employed"   in  Census  data  issued  since  1957. 

2/  Census  of  Population,   1950,  Vol,  II,  Part  13,  Illinois,   Table  66,   p.   237.     Labor  foroe  figures 
quoted  in  this  artiole  are  total  labor  force  including  oivilian  and  armed  forces  unless  otherwise 
speoified.     The  1950  Census  still  furnishes  the   latest  data  on  labor  foroe  participation  by  age  fo? 
Illinois.  See  Current  Population  Reports,  Series P-50,  No.  83,   for  latest  data  (1957)  for  the  U.  S 
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PART  I.     LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS 


Introduction 

The  most  useful  statistics  in  respect  to  "employment  as  it  affects  young 
people"  would  seem  to  be  how  many  young  persons  are  employed  and  how  many  young  per- 
sons of  each  age  group  enter  the  labor  force.     Just  how  many  young  persons  1U-19 
years  of  age  are  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force  or  who  enter  the  labor  force  an- 
nually is  not  known  with  a  close  degree  of  accuracy.     The  first  section  of  this  papei 
therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  examining  available  data  which  help  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  term  labor  force  participation  is  used  to  indicate  the  percent  or  proportioj 
of  the  population  who  are  members  of  the  labor  force. 

The  term  labor  force  includes  all  persons  who  are  classified  as  employed  or  un- 
employed.!/ 

Employed  persons  comprise  all  civilians  lii  years  old  and  over  who  are  at  work  f  < 
pay  or  profit,   or  who  x^orked  for  15  hours  or  more  on  a  family  farm  or  in  a  family 
business,   or  who  have  a  job  but  are  temporarily  not  at  work  because  of  illness,  vaca- 
tion,  industrial  dispute,   or  layoff  of  less  than  30  days.!/ 

Unemployed  persons  are  new  or  experienced  workers  who  are  looking  for  work,!/ 

Most  persons  are  members  of  the  labor  force  by  18  years  of  age 

Labor  force  participation  for  some  persons  begins  at  an  early  age.     A  few  perso 
are  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age  when  they  enter  the  labor  force.     Of  all  llj.  ye 
olds  in  the  Illinois  population,  6.5  percent  or  one  in  15  was  a  member  of  the  labor 
force,  according  to  the  1950  Census. y 

At  each  age  after  fourteen,  a  substantial  proportion  of  young  persons  enter  the 
labor  force.  According  to  the  1950  Census,  at  age  16  one  in  5  persons,  and  at  age  1 
nearly  6  out  of  10  persons  were  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force.  In  1950,  7k  pe 
cent  of  all  males  aged  19  were  members  of  the  Illinois  labor  force;  while  58  percent 
of  all  19  year  old  females  were  labor  force 'members;  this  indicates  that  most  person 


1/  A3  defined  in  the  Census  of  Population,  1950,  Vol.  H,  Part  13,  p.  xxi.  See  also  Current  Popul' 
tion  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  5,  for  revised  definition  which  includes  persons  on  layoff  a3  "unem 
ployed"   not  "employed"   in  Census  data  issued  since  1957. 

2/  Census  of  Population,   1950,  Vol.  II,   Part  13,  Illinois,   Table  66,   p.    237.     Labor  foroe  figures 
quoted  in  this  article  are  total  labor  foroe  including  oivilian  and  armed  forces  unless  otherwise 
speoified.     The  1950  Census  still  furnishes  the   latest  data  on  labor  foroe  participation  by  age  for 
Illinois.  See  Current  Population  Report s>  Series  P-50,  No.  83,    for  latest  data  (1957)  for  the  U.  S 
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The  most  famous  citizen  of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  said:  "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it".  This  wa3  never  more  true  than  it  is  today  when  we  examine  and 
analyze  the  present  situation  regarding  health  in  Illinois, 

In  a  period  when  growth,  change  and  rapid  development  are  considered  the  normal, 
and  when  technology  has  never  advanced  faster,  the  current  status  of  health  becomes  a 
matter  of  measurement  of  the  direction  of  movement,  though  here  and  there  favorable 
end  points  or  milestones  may  be  reached, 

• 

Many  factors  influence  the  health  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  The  population  it- 
self is  rapidly  increasing.  The  birth  rate  continues  high,  the  infant  death  rate 
remains  low,  the  result: --more  and  more  children  and  more  and  more  young  adults.  It 
is  a  mobile  population,  traveling  to  work,  to  play,  and  from  home  to  home.  There  is 
a  definite  growth  in  urbanization  and  suburbanization.  Though  some  counties  have  lost 
population,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  Social 
stratification  has  generally  lessened,  and  minority  groups  are  gradually  receiving 
acceptance.  There  has  been  economic  improvement  and  expanding  opportunity,  but  some 
areas  of  the  State  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment,  producing  health  problems. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  opportunity  for  the  non-white.  Some  areas  of  the 
State  show  a  tremendous  movement  of  Negro  families  and  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  Chicago  is  rapidly  increasing.  Universal  public  education  is 
virtually  a  reality  but  schools  are  crowded.  Our  value  systems  seem  to  be  changing 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  material  aspects  of  life  and  assurance  of  security  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  look  to  the  "government"  as  the  great  provider.  With  this,  com- 
munity pattern  of  organization  have  changed.  There  are  more  government  agencies, 
more  responsibilities  placed  on  schools  and  hospitals,  more  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  more  and  more  voluntary  groups.  In  the  health  field  as  in  others,  such 
voluntary  groups  have  provided  leadership,  strength  and  made  major  contributions,  but 
they  are  in  competition  one  with  another  for  the  time  of  people  and  of  institutions. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  pressure  of  official  and  voluntary  groups  on  the 
schools,  in  seeking  to  bring  their  services  or  messages  to  the  children  or  their 
teachers.  The  health  of  children  and  youth  must  be  related  to  the  difficulties  of 
growting  up  with  more  fluid  limits,  less  exact  guide  lines,  shifting  social  bases 
that  hinder  stable  personality  development,  increase  tensions  and  make  for  difficulties 
in  adjustment  and  dissatisfaction.  With  ease  of  communication,  the  growing  child  is 
besieged  on  every  side  with  information,  some  fear  provoking,  some  half  truth,  some 
good. 

Health  has  many  meanings  in  the  understanding  of  various  people.  Perhaps  the 

broad  definition  of  the  World  Health  Organization  will  serve:—" the  state  of 

complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  infirmity".  It  has  many  parts:  health  promotion  and  education,  prevention  and 
specific  protection,  early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  disability  limitation  and  reha- 
bilitation. While  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  infant  and  the  child 
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The  most  famous  citizen  of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  said:  "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it".  This  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today  when  we  examine  and 
analyze  the  present  situation  regarding  health  in  Illinois, 

In  a  period  when  growth,  change  and  rapid  development  are  considered  the  normal, 
and  when  technology  has  never  advanced  faster,  the  current  status  of  health  becomes  a 
matter  of  measurement  of  the  direction  of  movement,  though  here  and  there  favorable 
end  points  or  milestones  may  be  reached. 

Many  factors  influence  the  health  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  The  population  it- 
self is  rapidly  increasing.  The  birth  rate  continues  high,  the  infant  death  rate 
remains  low,  the  result: --more  and  more  children  and  more  and  more  young  adults.  It 
is  a  mobile  population,  traveling  to  work,  to  play,  and  from  home  to  home.  There  is 
a  definite  growth  in  urbanization  and  suburbanization.  Though  some  counties  have  lost 
population,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  Social 
stratification  has  generally  lessened,  and  minority  groups  are  gradually  receiving 
acceptance.  There  has  been  economic  improvement  and  expanding  opportunity,  but  some 
areas  of  the  State  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment,  producing  health  problems. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  opportunity  for  the  non-white.  Some  areas  of  the 
State  show  a  tremendous  movement  of  Negro  families  and  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  Chicago  is  rapidly  increasing.  Universal  public  education  is 
virtually  a  reality  but  schools  are  crowded.  Our  value  systems  seem  to  be  changing 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  material  aspects  of  life  and  assurance  of  security  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  look  to  the  "government"  as  the  great  provider.  With  this,  com- 
munity pattern  of  organization  have  changed.  There  are  more  government  agencies, 
more  responsibilities  placed  on  schools  and  hospitals,  more  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  more  and  more  voluntary  groups.  In  the  health  field  as  in  others,  such 
voluntary  groups  have  provided  leadership,  strength  and  made  major  contributions,  but 
they  are  in  competition  one  with  another  for  the  time  of  people  and  of  institutions. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  pressure  of  official  and  voluntary  groups  on  the 
schools,  in  seeking  to  bring  their  services  or  messages  to  the  children  or  their 
teachers.  The  health  of  children  and  youth  must  be  related  to  the  difficulties  of 
growting  up  with  more  fluid  limits,  less  exact  guide  lines,  shifting  social  bases 
that  hinder  stable  personality  development,  increase  tensions  and  make  for  difficulties 
in  adjustment  and  dissatisfaction.  With  ease  of  communication,  the  growing  child  is 
besieged  on  every  side  with  information,  some  fear  provoking,  some  half  truth,  some 
good. 

Health  has  many  meanings  in  the  understanding  of  various  people.  Perhaps  the 
broad  definition  of  the  World  Health  Organization  will  serve: — "...., the  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  infirmity".  It  has  many  parts:  health  promotion  and  education,  prevention  and 
specific  protection,  early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  disability  limitation  and  reha- 
bilitation. While  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  infant  and  the  child 
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The  most  famous  citizen  of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  said:  "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it".  This  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today  when  we  examine  and 
analyze  the  present  situation  regarding  health  in  Illinois, 

In  a  period  when  growth,  change  and  rapid  development  are  considered  the  normal, 
and  when  technology  has  never  advanced  faster,  the  current  status  of  health  becomes  a 
matter  of  measurement  of  the  direction  of  movement,  though  here  and  there  favorable 
end  points  or  milestones  may  be  reached. 

Many  factors  influence  the  health  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  The  population  it- 
self is  rapidly  increasing.  The  birth  rate  continues  high,  the  infant  death  rate 
remains  low,  the  result: --more  and  more  children  and  more  and  more  young  adults.  It 
is  a  mobile  population,  traveling  to  work,  to  play,  and  from  home  to  home.  There  is 
a  definite  growth  in  urbanization  and  suburbanization.  Though  some  counties  have  lost 
population,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  Social 
stratification  has  generally  lessened,  and  minority  groups  are  gradually  receiving 
acceptance.  There  has  been  economic  improvement  and  expanding  opportunity,  but  some 
*"  areas  of  the  State  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment,  producing  health  problems. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  opportunity  for  the  non-white.  Some  areas  of  the 
State  show  a  tremendous  movement  of  Negro  families  and  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  Chicago  is  rapidly  increasing.  Universal  public  education  is 
virtually  a  reality  but  schools  are  crowded.  Our  value  systems  seem  to  be  changing 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  material  aspects  of  life  and  assurance  of  security  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  look  to  the  "government"  as  the  great  provider.  With  this,  com- 
munity pattern  of  organization  have  changed.  There  are  more  government  agencies, 
more  responsibilities  placed  on  schools  and  hospitals,  more  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  more  and  more  voluntary  groups.  In  the  health  field  as  in  others,  such 
voluntary  groups  have  provided  leadership,  strength  and  made  major  contributions,  but 
they  are  in  competition  one  with  another  for  the  time  of  people  and  of  institutions. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  pressure  of  official  and  voluntary  groups  on  the 
schools,  in  seeking  to  bring  their  services  or  messages  to  the  children  or  their 
teachers.  The  health  of  children  and  youth  must  be  related  to  the  difficulties  of 
growting  up  with  more  fluid  limits,  less  exact  guide  lines,  shifting  social  bases 
that  hinder  stable  personality  development,  increase  tensions  and  make  for  difficulties 
in  adjustment  and  dissatisfaction.  With  ease  of  communication,  the  growing  child  is 
besieged  on  every  side  with  information,  some  fear  provoking,  some  half  truth,  some 
good. 

Health  has  many  meanings  in  the  understanding  of  various  people.  Perhaps  the 
broad  definition  of  the  World  Health  Organization  will  serve: — ".....the  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  infirmity".  It  has  many  parts:  health  promotion  and  education,  prevention  and 
specific  protection,  early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  disability  limitation  and  reha- 
"  bilitation.  While  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  infant  and  the  child 
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The  most  famous  citizen  of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  said:  "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it".  This  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today  when  we  examine  and 
analyze  the  present  situation  regarding  health  in  Illinois, 

In  a  period  when  growth,  change  and  rapid  development  are  considered  the  normal, 
and  when  technology  has  never  advanced  faster,  the  current  status  of  health  becomes  a 
matter  of  measurement  of  the  direction  of  movement,  though  here  and  there  favorable 
end  points  or  milestones  may  be  reached. 

Many  factors  influence  the  health  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  The  population  it- 
self is  rapidly  increasing.  The  birth  rate  continues  high,  the  infant  death  rate 
remains  low,  the  result: --more  and  more  children  and  more  and  more  young  adults.  It 
is  a  mobile  population,  traveling  to  work,  to  play,  and  from  home  to  home.  There  is 
a  definite  growth  in  urbanization  and  suburbanization.  Though  some  counties  have  lost 
population,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  Social 
stratification  has  generally  lessened,  and  minority  groups  are  gradually  receiving 
acceptance.  There  has  been  economic  improvement  and  expanding  opportunity,  but  some 
areas  of  the  State  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment,  producing  health  problems. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  opportunity  for  the  non-white.  Some  areas  of  the 
State  show  a  tremendous  movement  of  Negro  families  and  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  Chicago  is  rapidly  increasing.  Universal  public  education  is 
virtually  a  reality  but  schools  are  crowded.  Our  value  systems  seem  to  be  changing 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  material  aspects  of  life  and  assurance  of  security  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  look  to  the  "government"  as  the  great  provider.  With  this,  com- 
munity pattern  of  organization  have  changed.  There  are  more  government  agencies, 
more  responsibilities  placed  on  schools  and  hospitals,  more  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  more  and  more  voluntary  groups.  In  the  health  field  as  in  others,  such 
voluntary  groups  have  provided  leadership,  strength  and  made  major  contributions,  but 
they  are  in  competition  one  with  another  for  the  time  of  people  and  of  institutions. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  pressure  of  official  and  voluntary  groups  on  the 
schools,  in  seeking  to  bring  their  services  or  messages  to  the  children  or  their 
teachers.  The  health  of  children  and  youth  must  be  related  to  the  difficulties  of 
growting  up  with  more  fluid  limits,  less  exact  guide  lines,  shifting  social  bases 
that  hinder  stable  personality  development,  increase  tensions  and  make  for  difficulties 
in  adjustment  and  dissatisfaction.  With  ease  of  communication,  the  growing  child  is 
besieged  on  every  side  with  information,  some  fear  provoking,  some  half  truth,  some 
good. 

Health  has  many  meanings  in  the  understanding  of  various  people.  Perhaps  the 

broad  definition  of  the  World  Health  Organization  will  serve: — " the  state  of 

complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  infirmity".  It  has  many  parts:  health  promotion  and  education,  prevention  and 
specific  protection,  early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  disability  limitation  and  reha- 
bilitation. While  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  infant  and  the  child 
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Work  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  adult's  waking  hours.  It  influences 
his  physical  health  and  well-being,  his  mental  and  psychological  health  and 
adjustment,  and  his  social  status,  including  his  place  and  manner  of  living. 
An  activity  with  so  wide  an  influence  is  obviously  of  great-  significance  to 
the  individual. 

Work  is  of  great  importance  to  society,  also.  The  necessity  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  manpower,  needs  no  emphasis.  The  wise 
utilization  of  the  abilities  of  our  people  goes  beyond  the  meeting  of  current 
needs  in  science  and  technology;  it  includes  the  need  for  the  cultivating  and 
encouragement  of  those  having  aptitudes  which  can  lead  to  contributions  in  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  broad  field  of  human  relations,  including  politics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

In  a  democratic  society,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  freedom  of  choice 
in  one's  occupation.  Individuals  are  not  assigned  to  occupations,  even  on  the 
basis  of  tests  of  aptitudes  and  abilities.  They  are  encouraged  to  select  an 
occupation  which  is  not  only  compatible  with  such  aptitudes  and  abilities,  but 
which  is  suitable  in  terms  of  interests  and  personality  factors.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Indeed,  in  a  democracy  it  is  assumed  that  what  is  good  for  the  individual  is 
good  for  society. 

The  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  training  in 
preparation  for  it,  and  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  occupa- 
tion (which  involves  securing  and  holding  an  appropriate  job  or  position)  is 
a  long-term  process.  In  our  complex  and  changing  society,  the  individual 
frequently  needs  some  assistance  in  making  an  intelligent  and  appropriate 
choice  and  in  planning  his  career  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  Such  help  is 
provided  by  vocational  counseling. 

There  are  four  major  sources  from  which  the  individual  may  obtain  such 
counseling,  in  addition  to  the  informal  counseling  provided  by  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends  and  teachers.  These  four  sources  are:  (l)  counseling  programs 
in  the  public  schools;  (2)  counseling  services  provided  by  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service;  (3)  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
adults;  and  (U)  services  provided  by  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service.-  We  shall  summarize  the  services  provided  by  the  first 
three  of  these  sources;  no  data  are  immediately  available  concerning  the 
extent  of  services  provided  by  private  agencies. 
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Work  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  adult's  waking  hours.  It  influences 
his  physical  health  and  well-being,  his  mental  and  psychological  health  and 
adjustment,  and  his  social  status,  including  his  place  and  manner  of  living. 
An  activity  with  so  wide  an  influence  is  obviously  of  great  significance  to 
the  individual. 

Work  is  of  great  importance  to  society,  also.  The  necessity  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  manpower,  needs  no  emphasis.  The  wise 
utilization  of  the  abilities  of  our  people  goes  beyond  the  meeting  of  current 
needs  in  science  and  technology;  it  includes  the  need  for  the  cultivating  and 
encouragement  of  those  having  aptitudes  which  can  lead  to  contributions  in  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  broad  field  of  human  relations,  including  politics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

In  a  democratic  society,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  freedom  of  choice 
in  one's  occupation.  Individuals  are  not  assigned  to  occupations,  even  on  the 
basis  of  tests  of  aptitudes  and  abilities.  They  are  encouraged  to  select  an 
occupation  which  is  not  only  compatible  with  such  aptitudes  and  abilities,  but 
which  is  suitable  in  terms  of  interests  and  personality  factors.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Indeed,  in  a  democracy  it  is  assumed  that  what  is  good  for  the  individual  is 
good  for  society. 

The  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  training  in 
preparation  for  it,  and  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  occupa- 
tion (which  involves  securing  and  holding  an  appropriate  job  or  position)  is 
a  long-term  process.  In  our  complex  and  changing  society,  the  individual 
frequently  needs  some  assistance  in  making  an  intelligent  and  appropriate 
choice  and  in  planning  his  career  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  Such  help  is 
provided  by  vocational  counseling. 

There  are  four  major  sources  from  which  the  individual  may  obtain  such 
counseling,  in  addition  to  the  informal  counseling  provided  by  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends  and  teachers.  These  four  sources  are:  (l)  counseling  programs 
in  the  public  schools ;  (2)  counseling  services  provided  by  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service;  (3)  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
adults;  and  (U)  services  provided  by  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service."  We  shall  summarize  the  services  provided  by  the  first 
three  of  these  sources;  no  data  are  immediately  available  concerning  the 
extent  of  services  provided  by  private  agencies. 
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Work  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  adult's  waking  hours.  It  influences 
his  physical  health  and  well-being,  his  mental  and  psychological  health  and 
adjustment,  and  his  social  status,  including  his  place  and  manner  of  living. 
An  activity  with  so  wide  an  influence  is  obviously  of  great  significance  to 
the  individual. 

Work  is  of  great  importance  to  society,  also.  The  necessity  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  manpower,  needs  no  emphasis.  The  wise 
utilization  of  the  abilities  of  our  people  goes  beyond  the  meeting  of  current 
needs  in  science  and  technology;  it  includes  the  need  for  the  cultivating  and 
encouragement  of  those  having  aptitudes  which  can  lead  to  contributions  in  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  broad  field  of  human  relations,  including  politics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

In  a  democratic  society,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  freedom  of  choice 
in  one's  occupation.  Individuals  are  not  assigned  to  occupations,  even  on  the 
basis  of  tests  of  aptitudes  and  abilities.  They  are  encouraged  to  select  an 
occupation  which  is  not  only  compatible  with  such  aptitudes  and  abilities,  but 
which  is  suitable  in  terms  of  interests  and  personality  factors.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Indeed,  in  a  democracy  it  is  assumed  that  what  is  good  for  the  individual  is 
good  for  society. 

The  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  training  in 
preparation  for  it,  and  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  occupa- 
tion (which  involves  securing  and  holding  an  appropriate  job  or  position)  is 
a  long-term  process.  In  our  complex  and  changing  society,  the  individual 
frequently  needs  some  assistance  in  making  an  intelligent  and  appropriate 
choice  and  in  planning  his  career  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  Such  help  is 
provided  by  vocational  counseling. 

There  are  four  major  sources  from  which  the  individual  may  obtain  such 
counseling,  in  addition  to  the  informal  counseling  provided  by  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends  and  teachers.  These  four  sources  are:  (l)  counseling  programs 
in  the  public  schools;  (2)  counseling  services  provided  by  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service;  (3)  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
adults;  and  (k)   services  provided  by  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service.'  We  shall  summarize  the  services  provided  by  the  first 
three  of  these  sources;  no  data  are  immediately  available  concerning  the 
extent  of  services  provided  by  private  agencies. 
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Work  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  adult's  waking  hours.  It  influences 
his  physical  health  and  well-being,  his  mental  and  psychological  health  and 
adjustment,  and  his  social  status,  including  his  place  and  manner  of  living. 
An  activity  with  so  wide  an  influence  is  obviously  of  great  significance  to 
the  individual. 

Work  is  of  great  importance  to  society,  also.  The  necessity  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  manpower,  needs  no  emphasis.  The  wise 
utilization  of  the  abilities  of  our  people  goes  beyond  the  meeting  of  current 
needs  in  science  and  technology;  it  includes  the  need  for  the  cultivating  and 
encouragement  of  those  having  aptitudes  which  can  lead  to  contributions  in  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  broad  field  of  human  relations,  including  politics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

In  a  democratic  society,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  freedom  of  choice 
in  one's  occupation.  Individuals  are  not  assigned  to  occupations,  even  on  the 
basis  of  tests  of  aptitudes  and  abilities.  They  are  encouraged  to  select  an 
occupation  which  is  not  only  compatible  with  such  aptitudes  and  abilities,  but 
which  is  suitable  in  terms  of  interests  and  personality  factors.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Indeed,  in  a  democracy  it  is  assumed  that  what  is  good  for  the  individual  is 
good  for, society. 

The  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  training  in 
preparation  for  it,  and  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  occupa- 
tion (which  involves  securing  and  holding  an  appropriate  job  or  position)  is 
a  long-term  process.  In  our  complex  and  changing  society,  the  individual 
frequently  needs  some  assistance  in  making  an  intelligent  and  appropriate 
choice  and  in  planning  his  career  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  Such  help  is 
provided  by  vocational  counseling. 

There  are  four  major  sources  from  which  the  individual  may  obtain  such 
counseling,  in  addition  to  the  informal  counseling  provided  by  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends  and  teachers.  These  four  sources  are:  (l)  counseling  programs 
in  the  public  schools;  (2)  counseling  services  provided  by  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service;  (3)  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
adults;  and  (U)  services  provided  by  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service.'  We  shall  summarize  the  services  provided  by  the  first 
three  of  these  sources;  no  data  are  immediately  available  concerning  the 
extent  of  services  provided  by  private  agencies. 
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Dear  Friend: 


We  are  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  the  first  yearly 
report  written  by  Anna  Freud,  who  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  Hampstead  Nurseries,  run  by  the  Foster 
Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children  in  England. 

Complete  reports  are  issued  by  Miss  Freud  every 
month.  We  will.be  glad  to  send  them  to  you  for  a 
minimum  contribution  of  $10  per  year.  This  amount 
just  covers  the  work  entailed  in  getting  the  reports 
out* 

Needless  to  say,  the  Hampstead  Nurseries  need  funds 
urgently  if  they  are  to  continue  the  good  work  being 
done  for  children  in  England,  Children  of  all  nations 
suffering  as  a  result  of  Nazi  aggression  are  accept- 
ed into  the  nurseries.  Wc  care  for  Czech,  Belgian, 
Austrian,  French,  Dutch  and  British  youngsters. 

Wo  must  send  |6,000  per  month  to  Miss  Freud  for  her 
work.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  Wo  must  call  upon  you 
for  aid.  Will  you  help,  please?  Contributions  of  any 
size  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Wo  want  to  assure  you  that  all  funds  contributed  to 
the  Hampstead  Nurseries  will  go  in  their  entirety  to 
England — for  just  that  purpose. 

Wo  do  so  hope  wc  shall  hoar  from  you  soon. 


Sincerely  yours, 


£  A/W_  P-Xtu 


Su 


Edna  Blue 


Executive  Chairman 


CHILDREN'S  SANCTUARIES  AT: 

Broxwood,  Cornwall.   Hampstead.  Lincolnshire.  Market  Rasen.  Nottinghamshire  and   Worksop,  England. 

Our  organization  in  England  cooperates  with  The  International  Commission,  The  London 
County  Council,  Hampstead  County  Council  and  The  British  Women's  Voluntary  Service, 
which  includes  relief  for  Polish,  Czech,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Spanish  and  French  refugee  children. 


Children  of  all  nations  —  suffering  Nazi  aggression, 
receive  food,  shelter  and  loving  care  through  the  Foster  Parents'  Plan. 
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Dear  Friend: 
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To  divert  any  aid  from  the  children  in 
England  now,  vould  be  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemie3. 

For  over  five  years  this  organization 
has  been  helping  children  suffering  as  a  result  of 
Nazi  aggression".  Spanish,  Polish,  Czech,  French, 
Belgian,  Dutch  and  British  children  alike,  receive 
loving  care  and  a  sense  of  security  in  the  many 
children's  homes  established  by  the  Foster  Parents' 
Plan.  As  the  var  progressed  in  Europe,  it  became 
impossible  for  us  to  continue  work  in  any  country 
but  England,  in  order  to  continue  our  help  to 
children  of  all  nationalities. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge. 
We,  too,  are  at  var.  That  we  vill  be  called  upon 
to  help  those  in  our  own  country  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  new  conflict,  is  true. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in  this 
great  land  we  shall  always  be  able  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  in  need?  When  we  say  we  must 
help  "our  own"  now... are  we  not  now  one?  One  in 
the  battle  and  one  in  continuing  to  extend  a  loving 
hand  to  the  children  in  England .. .children  who  have 
found  haven  in  England  and  who  still  look  to  us  for 
help?  Let  us  new,  at  this  crucial  moment,  not  for- 
get them... life  must  go  on  for  them.   It  is  our 
fortunate  position  to  extend  this  life  to  them. 

Let  us  then  reassure  them  that  we  Will 
stand  by  them.  We  have  already  cabled  our  London 
staff  that  by  advice  of  the  President's  Committee, 
relief  work  will  go  on.  We  have  urged  them  not  to 
lose  heart  and  to  continue  to  give  to  the  children 
the  feeling  of  security  that  they  have  always  felt 
in  America . 

All  eyes  turn  to  America.  Let  U3  then 
have  them  see  us  in  a  continued  bond  of  friendship 
and  good  will.  Will  you  help,  please? 

Sincerely  yours 

EB:tm  Edna  Blue 

Executive  Chairman 

CHILDREN'S  SANCTUARIES  LOCATED  AT:  Stoke  Newingtoa, 
Broxwoad,  Cornwall,   Hampstead,   iJncolnshire,  Market  Rosen,  Nottinghamshire   and   Worksop,   Bnaland. 

Contributions  to  Foster  Parents'  Plan  are  deductible  jrom  income  tax. 
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ERIC  G.  MUGGER IDGE'S  REPORT  COVERING: 


55  I 
NEW  YORK,  N,  v 
JUNE  TO  END  OF  AUGUST  jgftl. 

So  many  letters  are  arriving  from  Poster  Parents  that 
ve  are  quite  overjoyed!  I  do  so  hope  Poster  Parents  vill  continue 
to  vrite  to  the  children.  It  means  so  very,  very  much.    X-H  V  8  75 

I  am  going  to  begin  straight  off  talking  about  Christmas. 
I  figure  that  by  the  time  this  report  reaches  you,  it  vill  not  be  any 
too  soon  to  start  getting  gifts  off  to  the  children  If  ve  vant  to  be 
sure  they  vill  have  them  by  Christmas.  Ve  have  made  arrangements 
here  so  that  all  gifts  may  be  accepted  by  us  duty  free.  I  have  also 
arranged  vith  our  Nev  York  office  that  you  can  send  the  gifts  to  them 
to  be  forvarded  to  us.  Will  you  please  be  sure  to  mark  your  gift 
vith  your  child's  name  and  number.  The  Nev  York  office  vill  attend 
to  the  rest  for  you. 

Please  remember  no  food  package  may  contain  more  than 
tvo  pounds  of  any  one  item  of  food.  In  making  up  your  gifts,  please 
remember  that  candy  and  sveets  are  scarce  in  Britain  and  make  a  very 
acceptable  gift  to  children.  Of  course,  gifts  of  clothing  including 
any  item  of  clothing  a  child  vears  vould  be  greatly  appreciated.  I 
knov  many  of  you  vill  just  vant  to  send  something  joyous,  because  it 
is  Christmas,  and  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  hov  much  the  children 
vill  like  gifts  of  this  kind. 

We  have  all  had  some  pretty  exciting  days.  The  nevs 
came  through  that  Mr 3.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  "adopted  another  child. 
Immediately  our  phone  began  ringing  asking  for  photos.  We  vere  so 
glad  all  the  children  vere  able  to  share  in  this'  joy  and  excitement. 
Then  came  the  nevs  men  from  Paramount.  I  vOnder  hov  many  of  you  sav 
us  in  the  nevsreel.  We  vere  very  'proud  indeed.  Later  ve  learned 
that  a  group  of  4,000  vomen  members  of  the  Montgomery  county  Women's 
Federation,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  vhich  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Burke,  is 
Chairman  of  Relief,  had  "adopted"  Mary,  the  tvin  sister  to  Tommy, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  "adopted"  child.  This  symbolizes  "America"  so  veil 
to  us.  Mothers  from  all  valks  of  life  helping  children. 

I  spent  several  days  vith  the  Priestleys  at  Broxvood. 
It  is  so  lovely  in  this  quiet  peaceful  spot,  London  is  rather  hectic 
and  all  the  time  one  seems  to  be  living  in  the  shadov  of  danger.  We 
have  learned  to  live  this  vay  and  keep  right  on  going.  I  do  not  knov 
vhether  I  have  been  every  able  to  explain  to  you  vhat  it  is  like, 
residing  in  a  bombed  city.   I  never  like  to  leave  as  I  alvays  have 
the  feeling  of  escaping  and  one  does  not  vant  to  do  that  vhen  there 
is  vork  to  be  done.  Upon  returning,  I  am  alvays  vorried  anev  as  I 
enter  the  city  and  see  the  destruction  vhich  has  been  caused  by  the 
bombings. 

Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burlingham  continue  vith  their 
vonderful  vork.  We  vere  so  surprised  and  grateful  to  receive  the 
$3,000.  from  Dorothy  Thompson  and  are  certainly  looking  forvard  to 
Miss  Thompson's  visit  to  the  Nurseries,  vhen  she  comes  to  England. 
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Children  of  all  nations  —  suffering  Nazi  aggression, 
receive  food,  shelter  and  loving  care  through  the  Foster  Parents'  Plan. 
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Dear  Poster   Parents: 


December,    19^1. 


JS-WV   i?S 


For  the  past  several  weeks,  letters  and  cables 
from  our  London  office  have  been  in  a  very 
worried  strain.  What  will  happen  to  the  children 
in  England  who  are  being  cared  for  by  the  Plan, 
should  America  enter  the  war? 

As  a  representative  of  this  organization,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee 


in  Washington  recently, 
another  meeting  held  in 
we  were  advised 
tinue.  We  will 
ing  the  work  of 
office  at  once, 
confident  would 


Subsequently,  there  was 
New  York.  At  this  time, 
that  foreign  relief  was  to  con- 
keep  you  advised  always  regard - 
the  Plan.   I  cabled  our  London 
giving  them  the  good  news  we  were 
be  forthcoming. 


For  over  five  years,  this  organization  has  been 
helping  children  suffering  as  a  result  of  Nazi 
aggression.   Spanish,  Polish,  Czech,  French, 
Belgian,  Dutch  and  British  children  alike,  have 
received  loving  care  and  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  many  children's  homes  established  by  the 
Foster  Parents'  Plan.  As  the  war  went  on  in 
Europe,  it  became  impossible  for  us  to  work  in 
any  country  but  England.   In  England  today,  we 
are  caring  for  children  of  all  nationalities, 
who  fled  to  England  when  their  own  homelands 
fell. 

This  work,  we  feel,  must  not  only  be  measured  by 
the  actual  help  it  gave  the  children,  but,  also 
by  the  great  moral  support  to  people  of  all 
nationalities  whose  children  were  not  forgotten. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge.  We,  too, 
are  at  war.  That  we  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
those  in  our  own  country  suffering  as  a  result  of 
this  conflict,  is  true. 


CHILDREN'S  SANCTUARIES  LOCATED  AT:  Stoke  Newington. 
Broxwood,  Cornwall,  Hempstead,  Lincolnshire.  Market  Rasen,  Nottinghamshire  and  Worksop. 

Contributions  to  Foster  Parents'  Plan  an  deductible  from  income  tax. 
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Hungry  Children 
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JHnnani  Children 
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SIRENS  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS 


by 


EDNA  BLUE 

Executive-Chairman,  American  Committee 


Foster  Parents'  Plan  For  War  Children,  inc. 
55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hunary  Children 


Drawing  by  Kathe  Kollwitt 


APPLICATION 

TO    BECOME    A    FOSTER    PARENT    TO    A     WAR    CHILD 

Foster  Parents  are  invited  to  indicate  the  sex,  age  and 
Nationality  of  the  child.  No  child  will  ever  be 
turned  away  from  our  doors.  However,  an  unre- 
stricted application  will  allow  us  to  pick  a  child  from 
the  most  urgent  cases. 

On  receipt  of  this  application  to  become  a  foster 
parent,  the  Foster  Parents'  Plan  at  once  makes  ar- 
rangements for  a  war  child  to  be  taken  into  one  of 
the  Foster  Parents'  Sanctuaries,  established  in  what 
is  considered  to  be  safe  areas  in  England.  In  the 
sanctuaries  the  children  receive  food,  shelter  and  loving 
care. 

•  The  American  foster  parent  receives  as  soon 
as  possible  a  photograph,  name  age  and  brief  history 
of  the  foster  child.  Every  child  will  be  told  clearly 
how  he  is  being  provided  for  and  who  his  foster 
parent  is.  In  this  way,  children  who  have  often  lost 
all  personal  ties  will  be  encouraged  to  feel  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  friend  rather  than  a  vague  dispenser 
of  charity.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  is  $15. 
a  month  —  a  total  of  $180.  per  year. 

•  Each  foster  parent  guarantees  a  year's  main- 
tenance of  the  foster  child  —  and  agrees  to  maintain 
a  personal  relationship  with  the  child  by  an  exchange 
of  letters  through  our  office. 

Ztoiter  f^arentd'  f-^lan  ^for   War  Children,  Jne. 

55  WEST  42nd  ST.         NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone  LONGACRE  5-1096 
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The  administration  of  the  Foster  Parents'  homes  is  carried 
out  by  competent  educators,  American  and  British,  assisted  by 
a  Spanish  staff.  The  financing  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  hands  of 
foster  parents,  individuals  or  groups  of  people,  mostly  from  the 
United  States  and  England. 

On  receipt  of  a  promise  to  become  a  foster  parent,  the  Foster 
Parents'  Plan  at  once  makes  arrangements  for  a  child  to  be 
taken  from  the  thousands  of  homeless  children  in  Spain  to  one 
of  the  Foster  Parents'  colonies.  The  American  foster  parent 
receives  as  soon  as  possible  a  photograph,  name,  age,  and  brief 
history  of  the  foster  child.  Every  child  will  be  told  clearly  how 
he  is  being  provided  for  and  who  his  foster  parent  is.  In  this 
way,  children  who  have  often  lost  all  personal  ties  will  be 
encouraged  to  feel  the  existence  of  a  personal  friend  rather 
than  a  vague  dispenser  of  charity. 

Each  foster  parent  receives  a  monthly  bulletin  from  the  Col- 
onies; and  from  time  to  time  letters,  drawings  and  other  items 
from  his  or  her  foster  child.  Each  foster  parent  guarantees  for 
one  year  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  or  seven  and  a  half 
dollars  a  month  (i.e.,  approximately  $100  a  year)  for  a  year's 
maintenance  of  the  foster  child.  The  foster  parent  in  addition 
agrees  to  maintain  a  personal  relationship  with  the  child  by 
answering  letters.  The  Foster  Parents'  Plan  translates  letters, 
and  provides  postal  and  shipping  facilities  between  New  York 
and  the  children's  colonies. 

A  club,  school,  or  group  of  friends  may  adopt  a  child  col- 
lectively if  certain  easy  requirements  are  met.  The  Foster  Par- 
ents' Plan  accepts  gift  subscriptions  of  any  amount  for  its  milk 
canteens  maintained  in  Spanish  refugee  camps.  Contributions 
specifically  given  for  organizational  expense  are  also  acceptable, 
as  all  monies  paid  in  for  support  of  foster  children  are  spent  in 
their  entirety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foster  child. 
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A.  I  wish  to  become  the  foster  parent  for  one  year  of  a 

Spanish  child,  sex ,  age I  will  pay  25^  a 

day,  and  I  will  also  from  time  to  time  send  personal 
greetings  to  my  foster  child.  My  payments  will  be  made: 

monthly ,   quarterly ,    yearly 

I  enclose  herewith  $ for  my  first  payment. 

B.  I  wish  to  donate  $.... to  the  emergency 

milk  fund  for  Spanish  babies. 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Signed:  • room. 11.3.9 

Address:  55  WEST  42nd  ST. 

New  YORK;Nvy- 

Date: 

Send  applications,  contributions  and  requests  for 
additional  information  to 

FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN 
FOR  CHILDREN  IN  SPAIN 

HOTEt  BEDFORD.  118  EAST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  CAledonia  5-1000 
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AMERICAN     HEADQUAHTEHS 

55  WEST  42nd  STREET  «  »  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  LONGACRE    S  -  1  0  9  6 

ERIC  G    MUGGERIDGE  ROBERT  YALLER 

Executive  Secretory  Publicity  Director 

°cror    l\elease> 
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.CHILDREN  AND  WAR 

EDNA  BLUE,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN 
POSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN  FOR  WAR  CHILDREN 


For  the  past  five  and  a  half  years,  the  Foster 
Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children  has  been  working  with  children  of 
all  nationalities  living  in  a  state  of  war.   Since  the  Plan  does 
not  deal  with  mass  relief,  the  observation  as  made  by  its  staff, 
becomes  interesting  and  enlightening  to  Americans  at  this  time. 

More  than  15,000  children  of  Spain,  France, 
Poland,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  have  been  studied  and 
observed  by  our  staff  of  psychologists,"  social  workers  and  teachers, 

We  quote,  herewith,  an  extract  from  a  report 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Plan,  evacuating  a  group  of  Spanish 
children  during  a  heavy  bombardment  in  Madrid.   "As  the  trucks 
pulled  away  down  the  muddy  road,  and  the  children  huddled  together, 
amidst  tears  and  confusion  a  song  began.   The  children  sang  lustily 
until  one  by  one  the  little  ones  dropped  off  to  sleep". 

An  extract  from  a  report  on  a  group  of  Belgian 
children  who  had  fled  to  France  and  caught  one  of  the  last  boats 
to  England  during  those  fateful  days  when  France  fell,  follows: 
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VERNON  BARTLETT,  M.P.,  Vice  Chairman 
SIDNEY  BERNSTEIN,  Treasurer 
DOROTHY  MORLAND,  Hon.  Secretary 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ATHOLL 
LILIAN  BOWES-LYON 
DOROTHY  T.  BURLINGHAM 
VISCOUNT  CECIL  OF  CHELWOOD 
ANN  CRAWSHAK 
ANNA  FHEUTJ 

HON.  MRS.  ANNE  FREMANTLE 
D.  R.  GRENFELL,  M.P. 
LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 
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CAPT.  J.  R.  J.  MACNAMARA 
FRANCIS  MEYNELL 
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EDITH  PYE 
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SIR  RICHARD  REES 
WILFRID  ROBERTS,  M.P. 
DR.  AUDREY  RUSSELL 
STEPHEN  SPENDER 
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• 
AMERICAN  COMMITTEE 
RUSSELL  MAGUIRE,  Hon.  Chairman 
EDNA  BLUE,  Exec-Chairman 
JOSEP  GELABEFT    Chairman 
ERIC  G.  MUGGERIDGE,  Exec.  Secretary 
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THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LETTER  WE  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 
ERIC  G.  MUGGERIDGE.  OUR  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  IN  ENGLAND 

Dear  Friends: 

It  is  only  now  during  the  lulls  in  the  air  raids,  that  we 
can  really  get  on  with  the  job  of  caring  for  children  that 
we  started  during  the  blitz.  We  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

Tubes  and  shelters  are  just  as  crowded  with  families 
taking  up  bunk  and  platform,  sleeping  there  every  night 
now,  just  as  they  were  during  the  blitz.  We  have,  lately, 
admitted  to  our  sanctuaries,  many  children  whose  mothers 
have  had  complete  breakdowns.   Present  problems  are 
limitless,  let  alone  those  which  would  follow  another 
series  of  air  raids  .  .  .  which  may  return  any  night. 

Each  time  we  visit  the  tube-dwellers,  our  hearts  go  out 
to  them.  The  children  are  pale  and  thin.  They  have 
slept  underground  for  so  long.  During  the  day  they  play 
amidst  the  debris  and  rubble  -  a  battleground  for  a 
play-yard. 

Our  hostels  in  the  country  offer  clean  beds  and  airy  rooms, 
fields  to  play  in,  all  that  children  should  have.  We  are 
truly  grateful  that  we  have  helped  so  many;  but  there  are 
still  thousands  of  little  ones  looking  for  help. 

I  often  wish  I  could  transplant  you  on  one  of  my  trips  to 
the  country,  so  you  could  hear  the  children.  "They  don't 
come  here,  do  they?"  one  little  one  will  ask.  "I  hope  you 
have  shelters  to  sleep  in,  though"  says  another,  "because 
you  never  can  tell."  After  a  few  days,  they  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  garden  -  and  oh,  the  loveliness  of  it  all.  "Can  my 
brother  come  -  and  all  my  friends,  too?"  I  am  afraid  I 
just  reply,  "Yes,  of  course,  of  course,  they  can." 

So,  I  ask  it  of  you, may  brothers,  sisters  and  little 

friends  come  to  the  countryside  too?  Will  you  help,  please? 

Sincerely  yours, 


Executive  Secretary  and  Director 


CHILD/UN'S  SANCTUARIES  LOCATED  AT:  Stoke  Newington, 
Broxvood,  Cornwall,   Hampstead.  Lincolnshire,  Market  Rosen,  Nottinghamshire  and   Worksop,   England. 

Our  work  includes  help  to  children  of  all  nationalities 

Contributions  to  Foster  Parents'  Plan  are  deductible  from  income  tax. 
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I.  Statistics. 


The  total  number  of  children  is  124;  86  ef  these  are  resident,  44  in  London 
and  42  in  the  Country  House. 

Admissions;  -  2  children  of  4  with  their  working  mothers;  2  children  of  10 
months  and  19  months,  one  of  them  readmitted  after  absence  in  hospital. 

Departures;  One  child  to  go  to  the  country  with  her  mother. 

II.  Medical  Report. 

The  children's  state  of  health  la  both  houses  is  very  good.     In  contrast 
to  this,   there  have  been  several  cases  of  sore  throats  and  jaundice  among  the 
staff  of  the  Country  House;  8  of  the  adults  have  seen  ill  so  far  which  created 
rather  difficult  working  conditions  for  the  others. 

III.  Air  Raids. 

There  were  only  7  air  raids  since  the  last  report. 

IV.  Financial  Problems. 

Due  to  the  readaittance  of  children  after  the  had  air  raids  in  February 
and  March  we  have  more  resident  children,  especially  in  the  Coventry  House  than 
we  have  ever  had.  Since  we  are  at  the  moment  struggling  to  make  our  budget 
cover  all  the  necessary  expenses,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  cope  with  this 
increase  in  numbers.  We  have  therefore  made  every  attempt  to  persuade  these 
parents  to  take  their  children  home  again.   In  this  we  have  been  singularly 
unsuccessful.  Most  of  our  parents  are  convinced  that  London  is  in  for  a  time 
of  bad  raids  and  they  will  not  hear  of  removing  their  children  from  a  place  of 
comparative  safety  to  their  own  insecure  homes. 

V.  Parents'  Problems. 

"   *— 

We  have  heard  from  several  of  our  readers  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
extracts  from  parents'  letters  which  we  included  in  our  June  report.  It  may  be 
of  similar  interest  to  follow  an  individual  case  in  greater  detail.  The  story 
of  this  family  is  a  good  example  of  the  war  time  difficulties  of  a  mother  §f 
young  children  and  of  her  incessant  struggle  to  do  what  she  considers  the  "right 
thing  by  them". 

Mrs.  X's  husband,  a  ni^it  cleaner  in  a  hospital,  was  killed  in  an  air  raid 
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MRS.  CLAUDE  RAINS 
QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 
WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 
MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
MRS.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 
VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 
LISA  SERGIO 
MRS.  OTTO  SOGLOW 
VILHJAMUR  STEFANSSON 
WILLIAM  STEIG 
BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
PROF,  and  MRS.  HAROLD  C.  UREY 
WILLIAM  WASSERMAN 
JOHN  HALL  WEELOCH 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 
THORTON  WILDER 
MRS.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 
DR.  MARY  E.  WOOLLEY 
EFREM  ZTMBALIST 

F'     ^2B  PARENT  GROUPS  ATl 

JHOATE  SCHOOL 
tL,-^WOOD  SCHOOL 
ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 
FRIENDS  SEMINARY,  GROVE  SCHOOL 
ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 
SUNNYSIDE  PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 
UNITED  CHRISTIAN  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
WINBROOK  SCHOOL 
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War  CkiU, 


%n  *jsor    war 

(Registered  with  U.  S.  Statu  Dept.  $57) 
55  WEST  42nd  STREET  €  >  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  LONGACRE    5-1096 


?tt,     Jnc 


e  Odgers 
Administrator 

I  Frightened 
ittle  One 


I  am  pleased  to  enclose  $ to  help  war  children. 

Name 


Address 


City 
Date- 


.State 


.Checks  should  be  made  payable  to:  FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN 


Contributions  to  Foster  Parent  s  Plan  art  deductible  from  income  tan. 


income  tan.  =Sg^>i«s   / 
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ONE  DOLLAR 

One  dollar  a  day  will  feed  and  help  clothe 
one  mother  and  child  in  England  today! 

Let  us  not  forget  England's  mothers  and 
children  now ! 

Those  made  homeless  during  the  great  raids 
over  England  are  still  homeless.  The 
thousands  of  houses  demolished  by  bombs 
cannot  be  rebuilt  now  due  to  the  war  effort. 

Although  you  are  giving  and  giving  on  all 
sides  —  will  you  see  one  mother  and 
child  through  for  one  day, 

PLEASE? 


CHILDREN'S    SANCTUARIES    LOCATED    AT:  Stoke  Newington, 

Broxwood,  Comwal.  Hampstead.  Lincolnshire,  Market  Rosen,  Nottinghamshire  and  Worksop,  England. 
Contributions  to  Foster  Parents'  Plan  are  deductible  from  income  tax. 
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Are  You  interested 
in  a  boy  who's 

TRYING  TO  MAKE    i 
GOOD  ? 


■ 


.  — 


